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This  little  volume  is  the  work  of  a  Toronto 
business  man;  and  follows  his  "Verses  for 
my  Friends"  pubhshed  in  1941,  and*  now  out 
of  print. 

The  author  is  a  keen  observer  of  men  and 
things  and  in  his  verses  he  has  drawn  life- 
like portraits  of  people  he  has  met  on  the 
road  of  life,  and  pictures  of  places  he  has 
seen  in  his  travels  over  the  years. 

There  is  a  simple  directness  in  his  style 
and  his  homely  philosophies  bom  of  his 
reactions  to  his  experiences,  form  on  inter- 
esting feature  of  a  very  readable  little  book. 
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FOREWORD 

The  cordial  reception  accorded  my 
"Verses  for  My  Friends"  published  in  1941 
and  the  numerous  requests  made  for  more 
of  my  Rambling  Rhymes  is  the  sole  reason 
for  this  new  book. 

As  my  1941  Book  is  out  of  print  I  hove 
included  it  in  this,  to  meet  the  desire  of  those 
who  have  been  asking  for  copies  of  the 
same. 

In  the  last  few  pages  of  Part  II  I  have 
included  three  short  stories  for  children  and 
have  found  children  are  very  much  pleased 
with  them.  Mothers  hove  read  and  re-read 
them  to  their  own  children. 

ROBERT   HUGHES. 

107  Neville  Park  Boulevard, 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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Canada  from  Shore  to  Shore 

OUR  CANADA 

There  is  no  land  so  rich,  or  fair, 
Abundance  liefh  everywherp. 
Meadows,  hillsides,  clothed  in  green, 
Up  North  the  ice  and  snow  are  seen. 
Out  West  the  stately  mountains  stand 
Defending?  us  from  Tojo's  band. 
Our  Eastera  clifFsides  laue:h  to  scorn 
That  boastful  echo  from  the  foreign. 
On  South  ws  joke  with  brother  man, 
It's  "Jack  Canuck"  and  "Uncle  Sam." 

We  boast  of  lakes  and  torrent-stream, 
On  brooks  the  water-lilies  dream. 
We  see  the  rainbow  in  the  sky 
Give  promise  to  our  anxious  eye. 
Rich  fruit  is  ripening  on  the  trees 
Is  tossed  on  high  upon  the  breeze. 
Boys  in  country-side  all  know 
Where  sweetest  pear  and  apple  grow. 
Our  Canada! — with  maidens  fair, 
\Mhere  is  the  land  that  can  compare? 

Ontario  with  its  wealth  of  gold, 
Quebec, — as  yet  its  wealth  untold. 
Far  Nova  Scotia's  steel  and  iron 
Whose  wealth  exceeds  an  English  Baron. 
The  Western  Broadlands  with  their  grain 
Contribute  to  our  country's  gain. 
Alberta's  stores  of  coal  and  oil 
Will  yet  be  taken  from  the  soil. 
British  Columbia's  fir  tree  tall 
Adds  shades  of  beauty  to  them  all. 

Harvest  ripe  o'er  country  wide 
Four  thousand  miles  from  side  to  side. 
Coast  guarded  by  our  watchful  fleet, 
We  bid  the  Hun — retreat,  i^treat! 


On  highways  of  the  east  there  stands 

A  Cross  with  outstretched,  pleading  hands. 

0  Canada!— Our  land  so  fair, 

Help  us  remember  in  our  prayer, 

God  bless  and  help  us  keep  this  land, 

And  guide  us,  with  unfailing  hand. 


MY  HOME 

There  is  a  dear  old  place  I  know, 
A  place  where  purple  lilacs  grow. 
The  place  where  I  will  welcome  be. 
That  place  is  Home,  Sweet  Home  to  me. 

The  dog  will  greet  me  at  the  gate. 
He  doesn't  care  if  I  am  late, 
For  in  the  house  he  makes  a  bound. 
To  tell  the  folks  that  I'm  around. 

I  pass  my  roses  in  their  beds, 
They  all  look  up  and  nod  their  heads. 
I  enter  through  wide  open  door 
As  I  have  oftimes  done  before. 

A  light  will  in  the  hallway  shine, 
Reminding  me  of  dinner  time. 
At  table  take  my  old-time  place 
I  bow  my  head  and  offer  grace. 

I  feed  on  food  so  good  to  taste, 
That  ne'er  a  morsel  do  I  waste. 
And  here  I  do  the  best  I  can 
To  satisfy  the  inner  man. 

I  rise  refreshed,  and  in  my  "Den," 
Seclude  myself  from  clamorous  men. 
Here  find  a  peace  that  quietens  strife 
And  sweetens  all  the  ways  of  life. 


BATTLE  OF  EL  ALEMAIN 

All  day  with  scorching  sun  o'er  head 
'He  charged  across  the  plain, 
At  evening,  numbered  with  the  dead 
On  the  sands  near  El  Alemain. 

I 
There  on  his  breast  they  iind  a  scar. 
On  tunic  find  his  name; 
He  came  from  overseas  afar. 
To  fight  near  El  Alemain. 

His  comrades  gaze  on  features  dead, 
A  soldier  free  from  pain ; 
And  hear  the  guns  still  overhead, 
On  fields  near  El  Alemain. 

Some  lonely  sweetheart  soon  will  knoM 
She'll  wait  for  him  in  vain; 
Her  love  and  tears  must  ever  flow. 
For  lost  one,  near  El  Alemain. 

A  soldier  boy  lies  on  the  field. 

He,  too,  has  played  his  part, 

And  with  his  blood  a  freedom  sealed. 

But  broke  some  mother's  heart. 

Sleep  on  brave  one,  this  day  your  own. 
Before  the  morning  come  again. 
We  promise  fierce  foe  overthrown, 
We'll  have  taken  El  Alemain. 


THE  DAY  OF  VICTORY 

Some  day  the  mighty  signal-gun 
Will  tell  us  that  the  Vict'ry's  won ; 
"Cease  fire"  will  sound  from  shore  to  shore, 
And  Peace  return  to  earth  once  more. 
Then  to  our  waiting  hearts  will  come 
Our  deathless  heroes — marching  home. 
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And  yonder  there,  a  mother's  heart, 
Will  see  her  lad  who  bore  his  part; 
A  shining  medal  on  his  breast 
Will  tell  her  how  he  stood  the  test. 
And  with  our  welcomes  we  will  raise 
A  hymn  of  gratitude  and  praise. 

And  for  the  unreturning  brave, 
Who  gave  their  life  our  lives  to  save, 
What  fit  memorial  can  we  raise. 
On  this  high-deathless  day  of  days? 
Deep  in  our  hearts  now  grieving  sore. 
Their  name  shall  live  for  evermore. 

And  for  the  maimed,  and  sightless-eyed. 
Who  also  would  have  gladly  died; 
What  sacrament  is  ours  to  give 
Their  daily  dying  while  they  live? 
The  honor  and  the  task  is  ours 
To  serve  them  well  with  all  our  powers ; 
And  Earth  and  Heaven  will  judge  us  yet. 
If  we  forget.     If  we  forget! 


THE  TRIAL  OF  HERR  HITLER 

Before  the  "Judge"  this  Tyrant  stands 
Who  sought  the  "World  to  chain," 
The  blood  still  dripping  from  his  hands, 
Of  guiltless  millions  slain. 

You  stiired  a  world  to  mortal  strife. 
Planned  crimes  beyond  a  name. 
And  blackened  all  the  ways  of  life, 
With  deads  of  endless  shame. 

Without  a  heart,  without  a  soul, 

You  slinking,  cowardly  Knave! 

You  stripped  the  dead  and  took  your  toll 

From  each   conquered,  dying  slave. 
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LfOok  there  below  that  Grecian  sky 
And  broad  encircling-  sea. 
Your  naked  desolations  lie, 
Yet  fail  to  bend  a  Briton's  knee. 

Remember,   Brag-g-art!  things  you   said, 
And  solemn  pledges  made, 
Then  your  army  into  Poland  led, 
To  plunder,  kill,  and  raid. 

Marched  your  men  through  Winter's  gloom. 
To  conquer,  spoil,   and  waste. 
At  "Stalingrad"  they  met  their  doom 
And  their  destruction  faced. 

Over  this  bloody  battle-plain 
Your  murderous  henchmen  fled! 
They'll  never  dare  to  come  again 
Where  sleep  brave   Russia's  dead. 

Black  is  the  record  of  your  gangster  times. 

Eternal  is  your  guilt. 

No  plea  can  expiate  your  crimes, 

Or  heal  the  blood  you  spilt. 

Condemned  you  stand  before  the  World! 
Condemned  by  Earth  and   Heaven! 
And  into  "outer  darkness"  hurled, 
A  Devil  unforgiven! 


FACES   WE   MEET 

Many  the  faces  that  we  meet 
As  we  pass  along  the  stieat; 
Some,  ai*e  all  dolled  up  with  paint, 
Others,  look  just  like  a  saint. 

There  a  face  with  auburn  hair. 

All  know  quite  well  it  ne'er  grew  there! 

Next  a  face  as  black  as  night. 

We  wonder  if  her  shoes  are  tight? 
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Many  a  face  looks  so  distressed — 
Been  out  all  night  and  needs  a  rest. 
And  there  are  faces  long-  and  lean, 
While  others  smile  like  friend  Stalin. 

The  times  have  changed,  so  have  faces. 
Shoes  had  buttons,  now  have  laces. 
Faces  with  whiskers  we  used  to  see, 
Today  reduced  to  a  lone  goatee. 

My  old  face  shows  I'm  sixty-one, 
And  know  my  blushing  days  are  done. 
But  that  face  thinks  she's  forty-five! 
She'll  long  be  dead  while  I'm  alive. 

Some  there  are  that  carry  a  smile. 
With  them  we  stop  and  chat  awhile. 
A  Mother's  there,  with  down-cast  eyes, 
Her  boy  had  fought  in  our  battle  skies. 

And  many  a  face  for  peace  doth  pine, 
Cross  not  so  light  as  yours  and  mine. 
Some  have  faces  sons  have  kissed — 
Today  those  lads  are  sorely  missed. 

So  as  I  pass  along  the  street 
Looking  at  faces — sour  or  sweet, 
How  funny  it  all  seems  to  me: 
That  no  two  faces  alike  can  be? 


A  HYPOCRITE'S  PRAYER 

Dear  Lord,  I've  been  so  awfully  good, 

Helped  Widow  Jones  cut  all  her  wood. 

Fed  an  old  tramp  at  my  door — 

I'd  give  him  a  job,  but  he's  eighty-four. 

At  church  I'm  very  seldom  late, 

And  down  the  aisles  I  pass  the  plate. 

Can't  learn  to  love  old  Billy  Brook 

We  all  know  he's  a  downright  crook. 
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I'm  glad  I'm  not  like  Henry  Black, 

He  talks  about  me  'hind  my  back. 

And  I  can't  forgive  that  old  Tom  Brown, 

He  beat  me  out  of  half  a  crown. 

Please  Lord  be  sure  to  keep  me  well, 

Keep  prices  up  'til  after  I  sell. 

Now  bless  my  good  wife  Mary  Ann, 

And  my  two  daughters  Sue  and  Fan, 

Forgive  my  sins  and  forget  them  all — 

I  haven't  many,  and  they're  really  small. 

Bless  that  old  hired  man  of  mine, 

Stop  him  smoking  and  wasting  his  time. 

Be  sure  to  send  down  lots  of  rain 

It  will  help  along  my  fields  of  grain. 

And  now  here  Lord,  on  knee  I  bow, 

And  as  before  I  mnke  this  vow, 

Never  to  lie,  to  cheat,  or  sv>^ear. 

But  for  all  sinners,  offer  prayer. 

Of  course  you  know  I  never  drink, 

Nor  ill  of  any  neighbour  think. 

Make  me  so  good  before  I  die, 

I'll  go  sweeping  upward  to  the  sky. 


I  have  fished  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  but  had 
never  before  caught  a  red  salmon.     So  here  is  a  fish 


story. 


MY  FIRST   SALMON  CATCH 
Painter's  Camp 
Campbell  River,  B.C. 

Away  with  fishing-line  and  pole. 
A  day  of  fun  to  excite  the  soul, 
I  push  my  boat  out  on  the  stream, 
And  here  of  fishing  days  I  dream. 

No  cushioned  seat,  I  will  admit, 
But  my  health  is  good,  I  feel  quite  fit. 
I  test  my  line  and  watch  my  bait, 
To  catch  a  salmon,  sole  or  skate; 
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When  all  too  quick  my  line  goes  out, 
And  from  my  dreams  I  wake  and  shout; 
The  ring  of  reel,  I  know  too  well, 
But  large  or  small,  is  hard  to  tell. 

He's  gone  again  ...  I  can't  say  where, 
And  up  the  river  stream  I  stare. 
I  wind  my  reel,  and  catch  my  line, 
A  sudden  jerk — he's  caught  this  time. 

I  view  him  now  with  calm  dedight, 
A  large  spring  salmon,  silver  bright. 
With  cautious  hand  I  reach  for  gaff, 
My  eyes  and  heart,  both  seem  to  laugh. 

'Tis  true — a  salmon's  on  my  line! 
He's  in  the  boat,  he's  mine,  he's  mine! 
In  fishing  trips  we  oft-times  find 
G)ntentment  .  .  .  for  the  human  mind. 


LAND  OF  SKIES 
(British   Columbia) 

Oh  let  me  live  in  the  land  of  the  skies, 
Where  nature  sings  sweet  lullabies. 
Flowers  in  your  valleys  with  splendor  grow, 
Wliile  mountain  peaks  are  white  with  snow. 
Here  where  the  fir  tree  grows  so  tall, 
And  sunbeams  tint  the  waterfall. 

Land  where  the  mule  deer  love  to  roam, 
Where  Redmen  live,  and  call  it  home, 
Where  giant  mountains  cleave  the  sky. 
And  milk-white  clouds  go  floating  by; 
Old  Grizzly  bear  still  stalks  supreme, 
And  silver  sockeye  swims  the  steam. 
The  eagle  from  her  lofty  nest 
Surveys  the  landscape  of  the  West. 

Oh  Land  of  Skies !  your  wealth  untold, 
In  rocks  of  silver,  iron  and  gold, 
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In  teeming  streams  and  forests  deep 
llust  yet  bewild'ring  harvest  reap. 

Now,  as  this  sail-craft  leaves  the  shore, 
I  hear  you  calling  me  back  once  more ; 
Please  God  of  Nature,  grant  that  I 
View  it  all  again,  ere  I  come  to  die. 


/  had  left  home  in  a  hurry  for  the  West,  and>had 
t  given  my  friends  a  chance  to  bid  me  goodbye.  \ 

A  LETTER  TO  FRIENDS  BACK  EAST 
From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Now  read  my  letter,  and  be  careful  to  note, 
A  man  who  wasn't  home,  on  Wednesday  to  vote, 
Reclining  on  benches,  at  old  English  Bay, 
Best  regards  to  you  all,  though  so  far  away. 
And  here  as  he  watches  the  ships  go  by, 
He  is  longing  for  you.  and  is  tempted  to  cry. 
There  are  mountains  and  hills,  and  stars  overhead. 
Here  his  wandering  footsteps  are  sure  to  be  led, 
Out  to  Vancouver's  mountains  and  streams. 
Is  a  fuljfillment  of  joy,  and  an  answer  to  dreams. 
Here  where  the  sea-tides  rise  and  fall. 
And  you  hear  the  sea-gulls  give  their  call, 
I  see  birds,  and  fishes,-^and  the  human  race. 
Only  God  could  have  made  such  a  beautiful  place. 


/  rode  in  an  aeroplane  for  the  first  time  in  the 
immer  of  1943.  Leaving  the  City  of  Vancouver  in  the 
nning  I  arrived  in  Toronto  at  10:30  p.m.  I  was 
rilled  with  the  experience,  and  following  it  I  wrote: 

MY  FIRST  AEROPLANE  RIDE 

A  trip  by  "Aeroplane"  I  take. 

O'er  mountain,  valley,  stream  and  lake, 

As  soaring  eagle  in  the  sky, 

Man,  like  the  birds  has  learned  to  fly! 
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We  rise  above  the  plain  and  hill, 
Hearts  beating  with  a  sacred  thrill, 
And  watch  the  fir  tree  boughs  entwine, 
And  valleys  rich  in  fruit  and  vine. 

Across  the  plains  where  Redmen  fled 
And  roaming-  herds  of  cattle  led; 
We  scan  the  beauty  of  the  sky, 
Cross  teeming  woodlands,  wet  and  dry. 

Again,  I  gaze  far  down  below. 
On  mountain  tops  all  capped  with  snow — 
Majestic  in  the  cloudless  air —  ' 

I  fain  would  stay  and  worship  there ; 

See  chains  of  lightning  split  the  rock, 
Nor  ever  feel  or  fear  the  shock. 
Then  over  fields  of  harvest  white — 
Earth's  bounty  spreads  before  our  sight! 

Great  cities  shrink  to  limits  small, 

And  so  does  man,  and  nations  all. 

When  scanned  from  realms  of  space  profound 

Twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  ground. 

Amazing  ships,  that  sail  the  skies! 
Within  your  heart  what  wonder  lies. 
What  mighty  Spirit  gave  you  birth  .  .  . 
And  lordship,  high  above  our  earth? 

The  Seers  in  their  visions  old 

This  "flying  wonder"  long  foretold; 

But  patient  toilers  sought  the  clue. 

And  now  have  made  their  dreams,  come  true. 


Letter  to  my  Banker  from  Vancouver  B.C. 

"BROKE"— AND  AWAY  FROM  HOME 

"Been  out  in  this  city,  this  makes  the  third  time 
I've  spent  my  last  dollar,  I'm  down  to  a  dime. 
Had  to  beg  for  a  nickle,  to  launder  my  shirt, 
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Don't  want  to  be  seen,  all  covered  with  dirt. 
Been  robbed  and  beaten,  till  I'm  black  and  blue, 
Hope  I'll  look  better,  when  I  call  upon  you. 
So  send  me  a  quarter,  and  I'll  promise  to  be 
As  honest  as  ever,  you  can  take  it  from  me. 
Need  altogether,  a  hundred,  forty  and  five, 
I'll  sure  pay  you  back  if  they  leave  me  alive. 
But  I  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  so  sick  and  sore, 
When  over  this  drunk,  I'll  never  touch  more. 
Now  don't  forg-et  me,  I'm  hungry  and  cold. 
Yours  truly,  Bob  Hughes,  who  never  grows  old." 


A  bit  of  history  of  our  pioneer  days  on  Bay  of 
Quinte  and  Trent  River,  where  it  empties  into  the  bay. 

OUR  COUNTRY'S  LANDMARKS 

As  I  upon  these  highways  roam 
I  see  old  landmarks  stand  alone; 
They  bring  me  memories  of  the  past — 
Memories  that  will  for  ever  last. 

Down  there  on  Kin^fston's  naval  bay 
See  boyhood  home  of  "Sir  John  A." 
Long  may  his  memory  with  us  live, 
Like  him,  our  lives  to  country  give. 

View  homes  on  Bay  of  Quinte's  shore. 
My  thoughts  drift  back  to  days  of  yore ; 
With  pride  I  view  the  dear  old  places 
Where  lived  the  Empire-loyalist  races. 

Well  may  our  thoughts  go  back  once  more. 
Where  children  played  about  the  door — 
Land  where  the  maple  trees  grew  tall 
And  sugar-bush  was  free  for  all. 

Dear  old  faiTns  and  fertile  lands: 
On  comer,  mission  house  still  stands, 
Old  red  schoolhouse  on  the  hill. 
And  down  below,  the  grinding  mill. 
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Farms  where  lived  the  old  pioneer, 
Who  fougrht  the  wolf  and  shot  the  deer. 
The  home  he  thought  so  rich  and  grand, 
Brave  landmarks  to  our  country  stand. 

I'm  thinking  now  in  days  of  old, 
Rehearsing  stories  fathers  told. 
When  here  upon  the  River  Trent 
The  Mohawk  Indian  pitched  his  tent. 

And  in  my  dreams  I  cross  the  bay 
Where  saw-logs  on  the  water  lay; 
I  see  the  mill  saws  flash  and  shine 
And  lumber  passing  down  the  line. 

Brave  homes  all !  that  mark  the  arduous  way 
Of  men  who  toiled  and  made  our  earlier  day. 
Shall  we  leave  these  walls  to  crack  and  crumble 
That  sheltered  long  the  proud  and  humble? 
Thus,  ever  does  my  heart  go  back 
To  a  pioneer's  home,  a  pioneer's  shack. 


/  was  away  in  Florida.    No  one  could  send  me  a 
birthday  card,  so  I  sent  them  one. 

BOB'S  BIRTHDAY  CARD 
February  '43 

Though  I  was  bom  in  "eighty-two," 
I  feel  as  young  as  twenty-three. 
And  if  I  live  just  day  by  day, 
"Great-Grandad"  I  will  surely  be. 

The  hairs  I  have  are  turning  gray, 
My  shining  bald  patch  you  may  see. 
But  I  can  laugh  and  sing  and  play, 
Tho'  long  have  passed  the  sixty-three. 

There  are  some  things  I'd  like  to  do, 
Some  valued  friendships  to  renew. 
And  while  I'm  past  the  full  three  score, 
I  want  to  live  to  ninety-four. 
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I  want  to  roam  a  bit,  as  now, 
And  see  a  few  years  more, 
Don't  want  to  have  to  plant  or  plow, 
But,  I  want  to  live  to  ninety-four. 


Bolton  is  a  small  town  about  28  miles  out  of 
^oronto  where  I  recently  established  a  supplementary 
letal  plant.  I  know  most  of  the  friendly  people  there. 
"Ae  If  umber  River  runs  through  the  town,  and  fre- 
uently  in  the  Spring  time  an  ice-jam  occurs,  causing 
Hood.  Old  walnut  trees  grow  along  the  river-banks, 
''he  "Eli"  mentioned  in  these  lines  is  Eli  Clark,  the 
otel  proprietor,  whose  love  for  fishing  is  well  known. 
Joe  Warbrick"  is  a  retired  banker  and  a  regular  atten- 
ant  at  church.     I  was  wintering  in  Florida. 

SPRING-TIME   AT   BOLTON 

How  is  the  weather  over  there. 
Is  Spring-  and  Summer  in  the  air. 
Have  the  icebergs  left  the  shore, 
And  the  snow-bank  from  your  door? 

Does  the  Humber  leap  with  glee. 
Has  the  ice  gone  down  to  sea. 
Will  the  walnuts  break  their  bud, 
Have  you  had  a  Spring-time  flood  ? 

Can  you  hear  a  warbling  bird. 
Throbs  of  nature  now  bestirred, 
Hear  chirp  of  cricket  in  the  wood, 
"Eli"  is  the  fishing  good? 

Do  the  evenings  give  their  light, 
Do  the  tree-toads  call  at  night, 
Is  old  Spring-time  on  the  way, 
Hope,  with  joy,  and  a  longer  day? 

Is  "Joe  Warbrick"  cutting  grass, 
.  Can  he  drive  his  car  to  mass. 
May  our  friendship  soon  renew, 
Best  of  wishes  to  all  of  you. 
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On  the  Road  from  Bolton  to  Toronto 

REFLECTIONS 

The  sun  today  shone  warm  and  bright 
As  I  drove  my  car  o'er  hill  and  dale, 
My  eyes  they  feasted  on  the  sight, 
Of  flowers,  of  trees,  of  skies  so  pale. 

The  meadows  in  their  grandeur  shine 
In  peace  across  the  smiling  earth. 
Is  there  a  heart  so  blythe  as  mine 
As  happy  song-birds  voice  their  mirth? 

How  long  have  we  this  road  to  go, 
In  this  war-torn  world  of  strife? 
Only  God  can  say,  "I  know," 
For  He  alone  doth  measure  life. 

One  by  one  the  friends  I  knew 

Have  said  their  last  "good-bye"  to  me. 

I  often  wonder  why,  and  when, 

I  too  am  called  to  bid  adieu 

And  lay  aside  my  silent  pen? 


I  walked  down  one  evening  to  Lake  Ontarii 
shore  near  my  home  in  Toronto,  and  sat  under  a  tree 
and  as  I  gazed  across  the  water,  these  lines  came  to  me 

HERE  ALONE  I  COME 

There  falls  a  time  at  close  of  day 

When  I  find  myself  alone. 
And  I  follow  a  path  not  far  away, 

And  I  enter  a  magic  zone. 

There  quite  alone,  as  at  dead  of  night. 

Without  a  thought  of  fear, 
I  peer  through  shadows  that  cloud  the  light, 

And  feel  the  distant  near. 
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And  soon  I'm  back  to  the  long  ago 
With  play-mates  fond  and  dear, 

Just  as  they  were — as  I  used  to  know, 
In  the  days  of  yesteryear. 

Down  the  path  by  the  old  mill  stream, 

Their  voices  I  can  hear, 
And  there  I  sit  alone  and  dream, 

That  someone  sure  is  near. 

I  walk  the  lamp-lit  street  again, 

I  see  the  village  store, 
I  call  the  boys  and  girls  as  then, 

These  forty  years  or  more. 

I  see  the  old  church  on  the  hill, 

I  quietly  pass  its  door. 
And  in  my  dream  I  feign  would  stop 

And  enter  as  of  yore. 

Thus  in  the  hour  of  closing  day, 

When  all  alone  I  see 
These  glowing  visions  of  the  past — 

Days  of  joy  that  ever  last — 
The  days  that  used  to  be. 


My  friend  had  lost  his  wife,  after  a  lingering 
sickness.  I  tried  here  to  express  some  thoughts  of 
comfort  to  him: 

IN  LOVING  MEMORY 

I  knew  her  heart's  love  all  was  mine. 

Alone  she  stood  beside. 
Through  all  the  years — of  grief  and  joy. 

Since  first  I  called  her  "Bride." 

So  much  of  happiness  wa,s  ours. 

In  the  days  and  years  of  yore, 
But  happiest  was  the  time,  of  all, 

When  she  kissed  me  at  the  door. 
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The  world  has  now  its  splendour  lost — 

With  all  its  wealth  of  gold. 
Poor  indeed!  when  now  compared 

With  loving  thoughts  I  hold. 

And  when  the  clouds  hang  thick  and  dark, 

I  think  of  her  once  more, 
Still  waiting  there  upon  the  step, 

To  kiss  me  at  the  door. 

She  lives  now  in  a  realm  of  bliss, 
With  a  crown  upon  her  head; 

I  know  she  loves  me  just  the  same 
As  when  we  first  were  wed. 

The  King  of  Love  has  called  her, 

And  she's  gone  on  before. 
But  I'll  know  her  when  I  meet  her, 

For  she'll  kiss  me  at  the  door. 


RIVER  ST.  LAWRENCE 

On  this  mighty  toirent-stream. 

In  memory  I  float  and  dream; 

I  view  the  forests,  left  and  right — 

The  Pine  and  Poplar  gleaming  bright — 

Through  sun  by  day  and  stars  by  night. 

Grieat  river  with  its  storied  past, 
Through  a  region  broad  and  vast 
Runneth  still,  with  life  and  power, 
Serving  mankind's  newest  hour. 

Tell  us  now  in  days  of  old, 
When  Indian — evei^  brave  and  bold — 
Pushed  "dugout"  on  your  spacious  breast, 
And  your  isles,  at  even,  found  him  rest. 

Did  there,  upon  your  green-clad  banks, 
"Pere  Marquette"  pray,  and  offer  thanks 
For  Redmen  on  your  grassy  shore? 
Your  answer  "yes" — "in  days  of  yore." 
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Where  ancient  "dugouts"  used  to  lie, 
Now,  laden  "steam-boats"  sail  and  ply; 
As  ships  go  up  and  saw-logs  down 
Through  village,  hamlet,  busy  town, 
Glide  'neath  the  bridge  at  Ivy  Lea 
As  you  haste  and  hurry  to  the  sea. 

Why  speak  of  "Castles  on  the  Rhine"? 
We  have  them  here,  of  later  line, 
On  lofty  cliff  and  glistening*  crag, 
Beneath  the  shield  of  Freedom's  flag. 
Which,  proudly  fluttering  on  the  breeze, 
Defies  the  "Hun"  on  seven  seas. 


RIDING  A  SAW-LOG  ON  THE  TRENT 

Over  there  on  the  riverside, 
The  big  saw-logs  we  boys  would  ride — 
Our  heads  erect  and  legs  hung  down — 
Under  the  bridge  and  through  the  town. 

The  rapids  would  our  saw-log  turn, 
Up  and  down  like  a  butter-chum, 
And  down  old  "Trent"  we  posting  go 
Remembering  "Dad"  had  told  us  "no." 

Erect  we  stand,  with  balanced  pole, 
Watching  just  how  that  log  would  roll. 

Those  were  the  days  when  only  a  boy 
Knew  riding  saw-logs  was  a  joy. 
And  life  was  sweet  and  fun  profound 
When  saw-logs  would  go  round  and  round. 


/  am  thinking  again  of  my  boyhood  days  at 
Trenton,  Ont.  remembering  when  we  used  to  hear  the 
whistle  of  a  steam  boat.  The  automobile  has  taken  its 
place  and  the  sailing  schooner  is  left  to  rot  in  a  cove 
down  the  bay. 
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SAIL  OR  STEAM  BOAT  ON  THE  BAY 

Yes,  I  may  be  only  dreaming, 
But  my  thoughts  go  back  to  stay, 
My  love  is  still  a'leaning. 
For  sail  or  steamboat  on  the  bay. 

There  in  the  early  Spring  time 
Long  before  the  month  of  May, 
Wlien  ice  ran  down  Trent  river. 
Past  my  steamboat  on  the  bay. 

(And  in  the  evening  sunshine 
Just  before  the  close  of  day, 
'  I  longed  to  sight  a  sail  boat 

Or  hear  toot  of  steamer  on  the  bay. 

Again  at  dawn  of  morning, 
Tied  close  within  the  quay, 
;  'Twas  the  joy  of  my  young  boyhood, 

•  To  see  that  steamer  out  the  bay. 

(         Up  the  shore"  I'd  oftimes  wander 
/         To  peer  through  misty  ray, 

*  At  a  swa3ang  craft  out  yonder. 
Knew  'twas  schooner  on  the  bay. 

Now  as  my  heart  grows  older. 
And  my  hairs  are  turning  gray, 
Some  one's  let  my  idol  smoulder 
In  old  cove  there  on  the  bay. 

No  more  a  sailor  walks  their  deck, 
He,  too,  is  oW  and  gray, 
Others  sleep  beneath  the  wreck 
Rotting  down  below  the  bay. 

The  following  lines  have  reference  to  £  far.t 
vanishing  race,  "The  Seminole"  of  Florida.  I  l:a\j 
hunted  and  fished  everywhere  in  Florida  and  know  a 
great  deal  about  this  people.  He  usually  avoids  the 
white  man,  doubtless  because  of  the  stories  told  from 
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father  to  son  of  the  cruel  treatment  they  received  from 
the  Spanish  pirates.  He  has  never  been  conquered  nor 
as  yet  come  under  United  States  rule.  In  the  Indian 
and  Spanish  War  of  1539-1542  DeSoto  said,  "I  am  faced 
•with  thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  men,  where 
do  they  come  from?"    Today  they  number  about  1,000. 

SONG  OF  THE  FLORIDA  SEMINOLE 

Oh,  I  am  the  last  of  a  vanishing  race 
Who,  up  these  rivers,  with  ease  and  grace, 
My  dugout  I  pushed  to  the  everglade, 
And  rested  there  in  the  saw-grass  shade. 

Me  live  here  in  a  land  of  my  birth, 
You  pale-face,  you  wander  'bout  the  earth, 
I  stay  where  the  fishes  love  to  hide, 
And  use  the  north-star  for  a  guide. 

I  live  far  away  from  the  white-man's  power, 
Hear  songs  of  birds  within  each  bower, 
Indian,  me  can  shoot  so  straight. 
Squaw,  she  cook  me  alligator  steak. 

Here  where  the  southern  breezes  blow. 
Go  back  pale-face  to  your  ice  and  snow. 
I  live  where  the  wildest  turkey  fly. 
Me  Indian,  shoot  him  from  the  sky. 

For  Seminole  shall  unconquered  be. 
Though  pushed  back  from  the  open  sea, 
To  a  land  where  our  brave  Chieftains  led. 
These  mounds — the  graves  of  our  sacred  dead. 

By  flamingi  fires  within  my  camp. 
The  war-whoop  I  do  love  to  chant. 
And  in  my  happy  wigwam  home 
I  dream  of  days  I  used  to  roam. 

Shall  I,  like  white  plumed  Egret  past, 
Be  driven  from  this  forest  vast? 
Great  Spirit,  hear  this  Indian  cry! 
Here  Seminole  live,  here  let  him  die. 
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/  beheld  "This  Wonder  of  Nature"  in  the  Winter 
of  1941.  Impressive  beyond  description,  it  inspired 
these  lines: 

GRAND  CANYON  OF  ARIZONA 

No  hand  can  paint,  no  pencil  trace, 
A  picture  of  this  wonder  place. 
Down  into  this  chasm  deep 
See  Colorado  River  creep. 

Hig-h  the  peaks  in  Cahyon  stand, 
Carved  there  by  some  unknown  hand. 
In  the  valleys  roses  bloom, 
And  add  to  all  their  sweet  perfume. 

Ten  thousand  colours  merged  in  one 
Outshine  the  glories  of  the  sun 
As  shadows  in  the  sunset  flee, 
Resembling  moonlight  on  the  sea. 

Peaks  like  sentries  on  the  hill 
Guard  tha  valleys  quiet  and  still; 
Here  for  centuries  not  a  sound, 
As  roll  the  weary  years  around. 

Never  saw  such  sights  before. 
It  makes  me  wonder  more  and  more 
If  such  beauty  here  doth  lie. 
What  shall  we  see  beyond  the  sky  ? 

And  as  I  view  the  depths  below. 
Where  tides  of  grandeur  come  and  go, 
I  bow  in.  reverence  silently, 
And  honor  God  on  bended  knee. 


CALIFORNIA'S  REDWOOD  TREES 

Here  sown  by  the  Creator's  hand, 
These  g"iant  Mx)narchs  proudly  stand ; 
None  other  State  is  honored  so. 
Nor  other  Lands  their  glory  know. 
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Here  these  oldest  living  things — 
Their  ages  told  by  circling  rings — 
Through  the  centuries  tower  and  climb 
And  reach  at  last  a  height  sublime. 

Speak  now,  and  tell  man  of  the  past, 
Through  days  of  peace,  and  storm  and  blast; 
Tell  of  the  Redman,  old  and  gray, 
Who  lived  and  passed  you  on  their  way. 

See  your  branches  stretch  afar, 
As  if  to  touch  an  evening  star. 
There  may  eagle  feed  her  young. 
Sheltered  from  a  glaring  sun. 

Long  have  ye  stood  in  rich  array, 
Green  in  Winter  as  in  May; 
Nourished  by  the  rich  earth's  meat, 
Flowers  and  shrubs  around  your  feet. 

Live  on!  live  on!  through  timeless  years, 
Recording  still  earth's  joys  and  tears, 
And  men's  gay  laughter  leaping  high, 
.'   Shall  wing  your  praises  to  the  sky. 

Some  day  the  listening  world  will  hear 
Creation's   story    loud   and   clear. 
And  learn  its  meaning  evermore. 
When  tide  and  time  shall  be  no  more. 


Was  asked  by  a  close  friend  to  write  some  Sacred 
mes.  .  .  .  Alone  one  morning  on  my  boat  on  the  St. 
,awrence  River. 

EARLY  MORNING 

One  morning — at  the  sunrise. 

On  my  daily  duties  bent, 
I  stood  alone  at  my  table, 

To  bi'eakfast  ere  I  went. 

But  as  my  lips  were  parted. 
And  before  I  took  of  bread,* 
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I  felt  a  presence  with  me, 

And  uttered  a  prayer  instead. 

It  was  indeed  my  Saviour! 

Whom  only  I  could  see ; 
Deep  in  my  heart  I  felt  Him, 

I  knew  that  it  was  He. 

And  this  was  His  dear  message 
That  chased  my  fears  away — 

"Brother!  I  am  with  you 
Wherever  you  may  stay," 

It  all  happened  in  a  moment. 
But  Oh!  what  joy  it  brought; 

Then  He  passed  to  comfort  others 
With  the  pardon  I  had  sought. 

And  if  we  ask  of  the  Saviour, 
For  ourselves  or  for  a  friend, 

He'll  say,  "I  am  with  you  always, 
Even  unto  the  end." 


EVENING  HOUR 

Again  the  slow  moon  rose, 
The  stars  came  one  by  one, 

The  shadows  crept  away. 

As  the  light  when  day  is  done. 

For  my  old  heart's  hope  arose. 
And  lo,  my  fears  were  gone. 

My  life  was  filled  with  joy; 
It  came  as  the  light  of  dawn. 

In  my  dreams  I  afar  could  see, 

As  the  fire  in  my  grate  burned  low, 

For  I  felt  that  I  was  free. 
As  the  sparks  that  upward  go. 

And  now  I  fold  my  hands  in  prayer, 
I  bid  the  world  good-night. 

Another  day  has  passed  somewhere, 
TomoiTOw's  sun  will  show  its  light. 
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The  story  is  told  of  the  great  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
the  maker  of  hundreds  of  great  books,  as  he  lay  dying. 
He  called  to  his  servant,  "Fetch  me  the  Book."  "What 
book?"  asked  the  servant.  "There  is  but  One  Book" 
answered  Sir  Walter,— "The  Bible!" 

THE   BOOK  OF   BOOKS 

The  following  here  is  the  inscription  I  wrote  on 
a  Bible  I  presented  to  my  grandson,  Douglas  Robert 
Hughes,  on  his  11th  Birthday: 

This  is  the  best  of  books  to  read, 
I  have  always  found  it  so. 
por  there  between  its  pages, 
When  life  seemed  dull  and  sad, 
I  found  a  friend,  my  Saviour, 
His  blessing  made  me  glad. 

So  I  say  that  you  should  read  it. 
Read — yes  read  it  every  day; 
You  will  find  in  it  the  wisdom 
That  will  guide  you  on  your  way. 


'He  that  hath  this  hope  within  him  shall  see  God.* 
MY  HOPE 

I  want  to  meet  Him  face  to  face, 
And  own  the  triumph  of  His  grace, 
I  want  to  see  those  hands  .  .  .  those  feet, 
And  find  in  Him  my  sure  retreat. 

I  want  to  meet  the  friends  I  love, 
And  greet  them  in  the  realms  above. 
Freed  from  a  world  of  pain  and  care, 
A  promised  mansion  I  shall  share. 

A  mother,  years  gone  on  before, 
Will  surely  meet  m©  at  the  door. 
And  sounds  not  heard  by  mortal  ear. 
Shall  banish  every  earthly  fear. 
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Then  let  me  live  that  I  can  say, 
Christ  has  led  me  all  the  way. 
Like  Thomas  I  may  sometimes  doubt. 
Please  Lord,  be  swift  to  cast  me  out. 


THE  PROMISES 

"And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  he 
fore  God;  and  the  books  were  opened;  and  anothe 
book  was  opened  which  is  the  Book  of  Life;  and  th, 
dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things  which  were  writ 
ten  in  the  books,  according  to  their  works."  Rev.  20 :  1 2 

"And  he  showed  me  a  pure  river  of  life,  clear  a; 
crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God."  Rev.  20:1 

"And  there  shall  be  no  more  death."  Rev.  21:  4 

"And  they  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in 
power  and  great  glory."  Luke  21 :  27. 

"And  then  shall  he  send  his  angels;  and  shah 
gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth."  Mark  13:  27. 

These  are  wonderful  truths  for  those  who  have 
been  redeemed  by  His  love.  I  have  tried  here  in  the 
following  lines  to  express  how  much  I  enjoy  and  trust 
these  great  promises. 


MOVED  BY  PRAYER 

Last  night  I  had  been  praying 
For  those  so  dear  to  me: 

When  I  drifted  into  slumber, 
And  dreamed  of  Calvary. 

There  I  saw  my  Saviour  suffer 
On  a  cross  to  set  me  free: 

And  greater  love  hath  no  one 
Than  He  who  died  for  me. 
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Then  I  saw  my  Lord  returning, 
To  that  land  beyond  the  sea, 

Saw  the  souls  of  the  dead  united 
On  the  hills  of  Gallilee. 

I  saw  the  heavens  were  glowing, 
Man  from  cares  of  life  set  free; 

There  the  stream  of  life  was  flowing: 
Death  lost  in  Victory! 


I  SHALL  NOT  PASS  THIS  WAY  AGAIN 

I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
Then  let  me  tell  with  ink  and  pen, 
How  I  too  toiled  amid  the  fray, 
And  spoke  a  kind  word  on  my  way. 

I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
Then  let  me  speak  in  accents  plain, 
As  I  look  back  upon  the  road 
And  view  the  fruits  of  what  I  sowed. 

I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
Then  let  me  love  my  fellow  men 
And  daily  keep  my  faith  in  God 
Who  walked  with  me  along  the  road. 
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PART  II 


SOME  VERSES 

FOR 

MY  FRIENDS 


By  Robert  Hughes 


FOREWORD 

These  "Verses  For  my  Friends"  ore  pub- 
lished, not  because  of  any  particular  merit 
claimed  for  them,  but  in  response  to  requests, 
from  time  to  time  made  to  me,  for  copies  of 
some  of  my  Rambling  Rhymes,  written  in 
spare  moments  of  a  busy  business  life,  and 
which  seemed  to  give  pleasure  to  those  who 
had  heard  them  read. 

If  their  publication  in  this  form  widens' the 
circle  of  listeners,  and  contributes  in  any  de- 
gree to  their  entertainment,  I  shall  be  happy 
in  this  knowledge. 

The  more  recent  verses  were  written  in  the 
course  of  a  four-month's  vacation  during  1941 
when  I  travelled  through  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  a  distance  of  almost  10,000 
miles. 

To  these  verses  of  my  own,  I  hove  added 
five  poems  by  my'  daughter,  Madeline 
Hughes — "Northmen,"  "Southland  Memories," 
"Nightfall  at  Rice  Lake,"  "Do  You  Ever  stop 
to  Think?"  and  "Indian  Summer." 

ROBERT  HUGHES. 

107  Neville  Park  Boulevard, 
Toronto, 
Canada. 
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These  days  our  country  was  at  war. 

NINETEEN  FORTYONE 

I^t's  look  upon  this  coming  year, 
With  the  g"ood  things  we  have  stored, 
And  think  of  friends  we  hold  so  dear 
In  lands  so  shattered  by  the  sword. 

Think  of  our  homes  so  grand,  so  great, 
And  tune  our  hearts  this  year  to  come. 
Let's  pledge  ourselves  unto  the  state, 
And  hail  to  Nineteen  forty-one! 

This,  past,  has  helped  to  make  us  stronger, 
To  brave  along  life's  lonely  road; 
Oh  give  us  courage  to  stand  up  longer! 
We  ask  Thee  help  us  bear  the  load. 

Our  skies  are  darkened  with  despair, 
And  we  do  long  to  see  the  Sun; 
But  let's  be  happy  with  our  share, 
All  hail  to  Nineteen  forty-one! 

Let's  live  in  hope  and  tnist  in  Him, 
Oh  help  us  say  "Thy  will  be  done," 
For  King  and  Countiy  may  we  win 
It  all,  in  Nineteen  forty-one. 


As  the  years  pass,  memories  of  boyhood  live  again. 

"BOYHOOD  YEARS,  FAR  IN  THE  PAST'- 

I  wander  down  the  river  bank. 
With  fishing  rod  or  gun, 
I  stumble  over  rock  and  crag. 
Boyhood  days  of  laugh  and  fun! 

I  turn  the  rock  and  catch  the  crab. 
The  bullfrog  I  do  love  to  grab, 
I  trap  the  fish  in  shallow  water. 
With  nail  on  end  of  pole  to  slaughter., 
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Down  the  stream  alone  I  wander 
Watching  for  the  cunning  loon, 
Over  on  the  river  yonder, 
Whistling  to  his  mate  a  tune. 

I  hear  the  wild-duck  give  a  quack. 
And  shake  the  water  from  his  back, 
I  gaze  into  the  water  blue. 
And  coast  down-stream  in  bark  canoe. 

I  float  along  on  the  river's  crest 
With  all  the  joy  a  boy  possesssed. 
Give  me  again  those  days,  I  ask. 
Those  boyhood  years  far  in  the  past. 

I  wish  to  live  again,  again  and  see 
Old  Trent  River  on  the  spree, 
And  sing  the  songs  that  no  one  knew, 
Just  sacred  river,  me  and  you. 


Among  the  things  I  learned  on  my  journeying 
across  the  North  American  Continent,  starting  from 
Toronto  (15th  February,  1941)  to  Florida,  then  to  New 
Orleans  and  through  Texas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Calif ornia,  then  to  Victoria  and  Vancou- 
ver, B.C.,  and  back  to  Toronto,  was  that  after  all,  there 
were  a  lot  of  friendly  people  in  this  world.  This  led 
me  to  write  the  lines  that  follow,  entitled: 

FRIENDSHIP 

Stranger,  have  you  got  a  friend, 
Who  will  stand  and  you  defend, 
Steadfast,  honest,  good  and  true, 
Who  will  love  and  cherish  you? 

In  time  of  need,  oh,  can  you  count. 
On  such  a  friend  to  help  surmount 
The  climbing  road,  when  dark  and  drear, 
With  songs  of  hope  and    words  of  cheer. 
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No  matter  if  your  coat  is  tattered, 
Shoes  are  torn  and  mud-bespattered. 
Staunch  and  true,  with  hand  to  lend. 
Brother,  have  you  such  a  friend? 

Oft  to  the  grave-yard  men  are  hurried, 
Because  of  friendships  dead  and  buried, 
Mio  in  a  world  of  toil  and  strife. 
Had  triumphed  o'er  the  ills  of  life. 

Are  you  worn  with  stress  and  strain 
When  you've  tried  your  best  in  vain, 
Has  he  time  wath  you  to  spend. 
Have  you,  Brother,  such  a  friend? 


IN  REMEMBRANCE 
Mother's  Day 

In  memory  of  Mother,  who  died  June  28,  1922. 

I've  wandered  far,  dear  Mother, 
M)ade  friends  with  them  of  fame, 
But  I  fail  to  find  another. 
Who  will  love  me  just  the  same. 

Fve  walked  in  troubled  by-ways. 
And  along  life's  flowing  brook ; 
In  many,  many,  cloudy  days 
I've  longed  for  one  that  I  forsook. 

Your  face  was  full  of  beauty. 
And  your  mind  was  full  of  song, 
But  your  life  was  filled  with  duty — 
May  those  memories  linger  long. 

Now,  that  fac^  ...  is  over  yonder; 
Ours,  peering  through  a  cloud  of  gloom. 
And  it  makes  me  often  wonder, 
Shall  I,  can  I,  meet  you  soon  ? 
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BOB'S  BIRTHDAY  CARD 

In  town  of  Trenton  I  was  bom, 
Time,  two-thirty  Sunday  morn, 
The  sky  was  dark,  the  wind  it  blew. 
Back  in  Eig-hteen-eighty-two. 

So  friends  and  neighbours  came  to  see, 
A  dariing  lad  just  such  as  me; 
Came  Aunts  and  Uncles  good  and  true. 
Back  in   Eighteen-eighty-two. 

And  all  the  gents  they  praised  the  lad, 
This  made  my  father's  heart  so  glad, 
They  drank  my  health — they  always  do. 
And  they  did,  in  Eighteen-eighty-two. 

Many  years  since  then  have  past, 
Let's  hope  this  one  won't  be  the  last. 
The  hairs  upon  my  head  are  few — 
But  they  were,  in  Eig-hteen-eighty-two. 

Now  the  ladies  kiss  me  never. 
And  seldom  do  they  call  me  clever; 
My  eyes  are  just  as  bright  and  blue. 
As  they  were,  in  Eighteen-eighty-two. 


THE  WORLD  OF  TODAY 

Old  Dollar  Bill 

Today  it's  dear  old  dollar  bill  we  long  to  see. 
We  long,  we  hope,  we  wish  to  be  with  thee. 
We  think  of  the  dear  old  dollar  and  his  worth, 
We  think  there's  nothing  else  on  earth 
That  will  help  us  when  we're  far  from  home, 
We'll  not  go  broke  and  feel  we're  left  alone 
If  it's  dear  old  dollar  bill  we  hope  to  have. 

It's  the  dear  old  long  thin  green 
That's  sure  to  stand  between 
All  the  little  troubles  that  arise, 
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For  it  makes  them  small  in  size. 

When  we're  sick,  it  calls  the  Docter  quick ; 

W>th  his  faults  we  love  him  still ; 

That  dirty,  dirty,  little  dollar  bill. 

For  the  dollar  we  will  make  a  try. 

And  some  of  us  will  do  it  on  the  sly. 

The  parson  makes  some  holler 

If  he  don't  get  his  dollar. 

The  lawyer  gets  his  share. 

Darn  little  does  he  care, 

And  he  calls  out  "Who  is  next?" 

While  he  makes  some  long  pretext, 

All  the  time  he's  watching  you  to  fill 

His  pockets  with  that  dirty,  dirty,  dollar  bill. 


It  was  around  1st  February,  1941.  I  had  gone  to 
my  Canadian  Progress  Club.  Everybody  kept  asking 
me  when  I  would  get  to  Florida — could  I  get  there  thik 
year?  and  so  on.  After  a  time  all  I  could  hear, was, 
"Bob,  when  are  you  going  South? — It's  getting  late?" 
This  prompted  the  verses  entitled: 

GOING  SOUTH? 

When  Summer  sun  has  lost  its  burning  flame. 
The  Autumn  air,  it  doesn't  seem  the  same. 
We  stop  and  listen,  quietly  watch  and  wait, 
And  hear  that  constant  warning,  "getting  late" 
—"You  going  South?" 

We  know  the  birds  are  well  upon  their  way, 
From  his  hole  the  groundhog  ^vill  not  dare  to  stray. 
No  longer  do  we  hear  that  gurgling  brook — 
My  fishing  pole  and  gun  have  long  forsook, 
Then  a  whisper,  "going  South?" 

And  now  we  shimmey  down  those  creaky  cellar  stairs 
But  an  empty  coal  bin — hits  us  unawares. 
The  goose  and  turkey  are  but  all  consumed, 
The  coal  dust  our  pyjamas  now  has  ruined. 
"Yes,  we're  going  South !" 
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A  Winter  scene  in  1941  inspired  these  lines. 

MEMORIES 

When  I  look  out  of  my  window 
At  snow-banks  in  front  of  my  home, 
Where  not  so  many  weeks  ago, 
Roses  bloomed  there,  all  alone. 

I  see  the  cruel  winds  swaying 
The  trees  in  a  merry  tune, 
I  see  the  young  folks  sleighing 
On  glaring  ice,  that  came  so  soon. 

Their  little  hearts  are  made  to  laugh. 
Through  the  flush  upon  their  faces, 
While  down  the  hill  they  skip  and  slide, 
Turn  in  and  out  of  empty  spaces; 

And  my  thoughts  go  back  to  the  long  ago 
When  I  played  out  there  in  the  snow. 
My  men-y  voice  did  rend  the  air 
To  play-mate  with  the  golden  hair. 

Where  is  she  now?  not  hard  to  tell, 
Her  loving  eyes  now  with  me  dwell, 
And  up  life's  hill  we  march  together, 
In  sunshine,  and  in  cloudy  weather. 


The  following  lines  accompanied  a  Picture  of  a 
"Catch"  on  a  fishing  trip  in  Florida,  sent  back  to  our 
Club  in  Toronto. 

The  party  consisted  of  our  very  dear  friends, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Wansbrough,  Mrs.  Hughes,  myself, 
and  our  dog  "Freckles."  Mr.  Wansbrough  and  I  were 
both  business  men  in  Toronto,  he  in  the  casket  business, 
and  I  in  the  heating  business. 

THE  FISHERS 

Do  you  see  this  bunch  of  Loafers, 
Drinking  beer  and  southern  stout. 
Catching  kingfish,  skate  and  coafers? 
All  day  long  we  drift  about. 
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Every  day  we  laugh  and  jeer, 
At  you  poor  boys  that  can't  be  here, 
The  Casket-man,  and  his  better  half. 
The  Heating-  man  and  all  his  staff. 


Lines  written  in  a  friend's  diary,  by  request,  on 
her  leaving  Florida: 

OF  FLORIDA 

Yes,  Florida  the  land  of  flowers,  so  gay. 
Where  breezes  from  the  Ocean  play, 
And  makes  it  feel  like  the  month  of  May. 

This  land  is  full  of  lakes,  and  rivers. 
Fish  will  break  your  line,  and  bend  your  pole, 
Countless  bugs  will  give  you  shivers, 
Ocean  sand  will  bum  your  sole. 

Pretty  forms,  here  walk  the  beaches, 
Dressed  in  .  .  .  goodness — I  don't  know? 
And  the  angry  waves,  roll  in  with  screeches. 
As  the  sea-maids  come  and  go. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  SOUTHLAND 

From  Canada's  chilly  snow  banks, 

Wliere  we  stoke  the  furnace  fire 
And  we  know  that  every  coal-man, 

Is  a  jolly  cheerful  liar; 
Where  we  go  down  in  the  cellar, 

In  our  pink  pyjamas  thin, 
And  we  try  to  coax  a  fire 

In  a  grate  where  one  has  been; 
And  we  see  the  girls  all  huddled  up 

In  furs  up  to  their  ears, 
And  fur-trimmed  boot  and  golash 

Hide  the  beauty  of  the  deai-s. 
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We  scratch  ourselves  in  an^ish, 

In  our  flannel  undershirt. 
For  we  know  that  old  man  groundhog, 

Cannot  scraitch  the  dirt. 

Goes  our  mind  to  sunny  Southland, 

To  Florida's  everglade, 
Where  southern  balmy  breezes  blow. 

And  sharking  stories  made, 
In  the  millionaire's  playground. 

And  the  Sportman's  Paradise, 
Where  everything  is  lovely. 

And  the  ladies  are  so  nice. 

But  why  call  up  fond  memories  ...??!! 


A  letter  to  my  Banker  in  Toronto: 

LETTER  FROM  THE  OLD  SOUTH 

Down  by  the  Ocean,  and  not  on  the  Lake ; 
You  will  see  that  I  a  trip  will  take. 
While  the  chill  winds  blow,  and  you  have  snow 
I'll  bask  in  the  sunshine  when  tides  are  low. 

All  day  long  I  will  sit  on  the  beach, 
With  an  air  of  contentment,  far  out  of  reach; 
For  you  guys  up  there,  I'll  have  not  a  care, 
As  I  lazily  breathe  in  the  sweet  summer  air. 

Oh  the  life  of  a  spender  I  surely  will  lead, 
And  all  of  my  customers'  purses  will  bleed. 
Buy  for  the  ladies  the  things  they  desire. 
Fill  up  my  pockets  with  things  they  require. 

But  in  all  my  rush  and  busy  bustle. 
With  my  Income  Tax  I'll  have  to  hustle, 
For  Tax  Officials  will  not  wait 
While  I  ride  up  and  down  the  State. 

So,  when  my  trip  is  nearly  o'er 
And  my  sunburn  mighty  sore, 
I  hope  I  will  return  to  find, 
The  same  old  gang  I  left  behind. 
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On  the  same  journey;  from  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, my  card  to  my  wife  read  as  follows: 

"SAN-FRAN" 

Having  a  whale  of  a  time  I  am, 
Way  down  here  in  old  San^Fran, 
Eating  the  best,  and  drinking  the  worst, 
In  order  that  I  may  quench  my  thirst. 

Viewing  the  land,  the  sea  and  sky. 
Nothing  can  I  my  heart  deny; 
In  these  far  wastes  of  sand  and  sun 
I  pass  along,  my  race  to  run. 

\\7ien  at  eventide,  with  tiring  feet, 
I  find  a  rest  that  wanderers  seek, 
And  as  upon  this  bed  I  lie. 
I  think  of  you  .  .  .  just  you  and  I. 


These  lines  were  written  on  a  postcard  to  friends 
back  home,  while  sitting  in  the  park  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles,  in  the  Winter  of  1941.  Everything  was  very 
pleasant  except  for  the  chatter  of  a  number  of  men  and 
women,  who  persisted  in  telling  everybody  what  they 
would  do  if  they  were  President  of  the  United  States. 
Some  could  preach  and  some  could  teach  so  much  better 
than  anyone  else.  I  was  advising  my  friends  to  come 
along  with  me  on  this  runaway  trip  of  mine: 

FRIENDS! 

Friends!  come  out  with  me  and  play — 
You're  getting  older  every  day — 
Among  the  trees,  and  flowers  and  shrubs, 
Come  in  this  Park  and  hear  those  Dubs. 

Time  won't  wait  for  you  and  me, 

So  come  along — I'm  on  a  spree; 

Up  and  down  this  wide  gi'een  earth, 

We'll  wander  about  from  the  day  of  our  birth. 
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On  my  return  from  Victoria,  B.C.,  I  saw  in  my 
garden  the  lowers — the  first  I  had  seen  there  since  the 
Autumn  of  1940 — so  I  have  to  tell  my  friends  about 
them  : 

MY  FLOWERS 
Flowers  in  my  garden  oft  1  see, 
And  I  talk  with  them  .  .  .  and  they  to  me. 
First  the  Tulips — red  and  white, 
Greet  me  with  a  fond  delight. 
Then  the  Iris — pale  and  blue, 
Look  up,  and  bid  me  welcome  too. 
The  Lilac  hedge  now  comes  in  bloom, 
With  everywhere  their  sweet  perfume. 
I  look  across  my  flowering  beds. 
And  see    my  roses  lift  their  heads. 
Year  after  year  I  see  them  come, 
As  they  hail  the  glories  of  the  sun. 
But  Spring  will  come  and  Autumn  go, 
Soon  the  frost  and  then  the  snow. 
My  flowers  will  cuddle  off  to  sleep, 
F\ill  soon  their  promise  they  will  keep. 
To  wake  again  another  year. 
Recalling  memories  we  hold  dear. 
Theai,  proud  will  I  go  out  to  see. 
These  faithful  friends  that  talk  to  me. 
And  when  at  last  I  close  my  eyes 
Upon  my  garden,  and  the  skies. 
Bring  from  there  the  best  that  grows 
And  place  within  my  hand,  a  Rose! 


It  had  rained,  and'  I  turned  into  the  house,  and 
left  my  garden  for  shelter,  with  a  deep  sense  of  my 
love  for  my  flowers,  and  sat  down  and  wrote  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

MY  GARDEN  ON  EARTH 

I  left  my  garden,  and  I  came 
To  shelter  from  the  pouring  rain. 
And  this  is  what  I'd  like  to  do, 
Write  a  few  lines,  just  for  you. 
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From  early  morn,  till  closing  day, 
My  daily  task  I  will  not  stay. 
I'll  fill  each  hour  with  useful  toil. 
With  joy  to  work  upon  this  soil. 

To  plant  the  flower  and  sow  the  seed, 
I'll  dig  the  ground  or  pull  a  weed. 
For  it's  the  joy  I  get  from  every  stroke 
In  this  cruel  world  our  hearts  provoke. 

I'll  feed  this  soil  and  grow  the  rose 
To  brighten  up  this  World  of  woes, 
And  my  task  I'll  follow,  trusting  Him, 
A  brighter  day  will  dawn  again. 

I  view  His  sunshine  and  his  rain 
That  He  sends  down  for  my  own  gain; 
While  trimming  trees,  and  cutting  flowers, 
I  hear  a  bird  sing  among  the  bowers. 

And  amid  this  scene  I  shall  survey 
The  work  I  did  this  humble  way. 
And  joy  and  pride  shall  fill  my  soul, 
As  the  summer  breezes  on  my  garden  roll. 

And  I  gaze  upon  this  wondrous  beauty, 
Mly  mind  content,  I  did  my  duty. 
My  eye-lids  close  on  the  grander  sight, 
The  Home  for  them  that  did  the  right. 


These  following  lines,  of  1939,  may  be  quite 
truthfully  described  as  a  "Command  Performance," 
for  they  were  written  (on  short  notice)  by  order  of  a 
fair  hostess,  whose  request  I  had  not  the  courage  to 
deny. 

The  occasion  was  a  gathering  of  friends  of  the 
Canadian  Club  in  Florida — all  from  Canada,  and  win- 
tering in  the  Sunny  Southland.  The  gathering  was 
really  of  the  nature  of  a  farewell  banquet  at  the  end  of 
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the  season.  I  was  asked  to  write  something  and  recite 
it  at  this  dinner;  and  I  was  not  to  forget  some  reference 
to  some  of  the  well-known  personages  present,  includ- 
ing the  good  friends  from  Sarnia. 

To  better  understand  the  references  in  the  verses, 
here  are  some  notea^  on  the  characters  of  the  "Play" : 

Alfred  Baxter — a  Knight  of  The  Fair  Circle — 
and  President  of  the  Club.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Black,  who 
.have  made  many  trips  South,  and  have  a  winter  home 
there,  Mr.  Black  was  a  former  President  of  the  Club. 
Mrs.  Annie  Taylor  of  Wallaceburg,  a  handsome  widow, 
a  very  fine  lady,  and  first  President  of  the  Club.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Webb,  both  well-known  Toronto 
people,  and  good  workers  in  the  Club — "George,"  noted 
for  his  reluctant  winning  smile.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Potter,  old  esteemed  friends — Mr.  Potter  is  a  well- 
known  agriculturalist — Mrs.  Potter,  handsome  and 
clever,  is  an  expert  in  culinary  art.  Where  do  you 
think  we  go  when  we  want  a  good  chicken  dinner  and 
all  the  good  things  that  go  with  it?  Why,  to  Fred  and 
Mabel  Potter's,  of  course! 

THE  CANADIAN  CLUB  AWAY  FROM  HOME 

There  are  some  folks  in  this  country, 

Who  come  from  regions  far — 
They  visit  the  Canadian  Club — 

I'll  tell  you  who  they  are. 

Some  of  the  males  are  long  and  lean, 

Some  short,  with  tummies  rounded  out — 

And  the  liquor  stores  do  business 
When  ^Jiese  short  men  are  about. 

You  meet  them  on  the  shuffle  board. 
And  a  quiet  walk  through  the  day, 

You  meet  them  everwhere  you  go, 
For  they  come  from  Sarnia. 

'   The  ladies, — they  are  wonderful, 
I  say  they  really  are. 
And  that's  why  that  Alf  Baxter 
Has  them  lounging  in  his  car. 
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And  here  is  Major  William  Black, 

Standing  just  upon  my  right; 
Bill !  Where  did  you  ever  get  that  name, 

When  your  hair  is  really  white. 

And  there  is  Mrs.  Annie  Taylor — 

So  you  old  boys  look  out — 
I'll  say  you  don't  know  Annie, 

Just  what  she  be  about. 

And  there's  Fred, — and  Mabel  Potter, 
And  she's  the  belle  of  all  the  troupe, 

Her  cooking  is  delicious, 

And  we're  proud  she's  in  the  group. 

Oh  yes,—  and  there's  little  "Shorty"  Webb- 
Such  a  darling  little  bunch, 

You  ask  me  why  I  know. 

Well, — she  had  me  out  for  lunch. 

Thus,  many  years  we've  met  together — 
We  folks  from  the  northern  doftie, 

We  laugh  and  chide  and  kid  each  other. 
So  far  away  from  home. 


Thoughts  while  crossing  by  ship,  on  the  night  of 
May  1st,  1941,  from  Washington  State  to  Victoria, 
Capital  City  of  the  Canadian  Province  of  British 
Columbia : 

ON  SHIP  AT  SEA 

Oh  for  the  joy  I  feel  this  night. 

As  I  walk  this  swaying  boom, 

And  gaze  on  the  sparkling  waters  bright, 

All  gilded  by  the  silvery  moon. 

Oh  the  joy  to  gaze,  on  the  open  sea, 
And  hear  the  waters  break — 
An  awful  sound  that  comes  to  me, 
(And  long,  long  thoughts  awake. 
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Thoughts  for  the  sailors  who  guard  our  Sea, 
Fighting  that  all  men  may  be  free ; 
And  in  my  breast,  bums  a  British  fire. 
To  praise  these  heroes  who  never  tire. 

My  eyes  look  up  to  heaven  above, 
And  I  bow  my  head  to  God  I  love, 
I  whisper  a  prayer  from  my  inmost  soul, 
As  these  breakers  o'er  this  ocean  roll. 

Oh  Lx)rd  of  mercy,  hearest  Thou 
A  sound  of  guns  o'er  Britain  now?. 
Let  Thy  mighty  power  restrain 
These  "Spoilers"  of  that  fair  domain. 


Lines  -written  on  my  hrst  visit  to  Victoria,  Van- 
couver Island,  British  Columbia,  in  the  Spring  of  1941, 
and  after  an  evening  in  Beaconhill  Park  among  its 
wonderful  flowers: 

VANCOUVER  ISLAND 

Beautiful  Island  of  the  sea! 
Home  of  shrub,  of  flower,  of  tree. 
Where  the  rhododendron  grows. 
And  the  scented  lilac  blows. 
Let  this  wanderer  dwell  with  thee. 
Thou  beauty-island  of  the  sea! 

Your  lofty  heights  and  waterfall. 
How  they  do  my  heart  enthrall ! 
Grant  me  this  joy,  my  eyes  to  fill 
Rose  and  wildflower  from  the  Hill, 
Washed  by  waters  from  the  sea, 
May  I  return  to  dwell  with  thee. 

Where  the  moon  is  shining  bright, 
And  the  stars  tell  of  the  night, 
Let  me  rest,  and  slumber  there, 
Forget  .  .  .  forgive,  a  world  of  care, 
And  when  in  death,  oh  let  it  be 
Vancouver  Island  by  the  sea. 
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IN  REMEMBRANCE 

James  Curry,  Died  at  Lakeworth,  Florida, 
March,   1937. 


I  have  visited  for  seventeen  years  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Curry,  in  Florida,  during  the  Winter.  I  know 
this  garden  well  which  James  Curry  planted  with  his 
own  two  hands.  I  have  picked  each  year  the  mulberries 
from  the  two  large  trees  there.  I  have  seen  the  cardi- 
nals come  here  to  sing  and  have  admired  the  great 
flame  vine  as  it  grew  over  his  cottage  every  year. 

After  his  death,  I  walked  about  this  old  garden 
with  the  thoughts  I  have  tried  here  to  express: 

IHE  GARDEN  WHERE  THE  MULBERRY  GROWS 

There's  a  garden  in  this  country 

Where  the  Cardinal  builds  her  nest, 

A  garden  full  of  memories — and  the  rose, 

A  dear  old  fashioned  garden, 

Where  a  weary  heart  did  rest; 

It's  the  garden  where  the  Mulberry  grows. 

There  are  orange  trees,  and  cherry  trees. 
And  the  great  flame  vine, 
A  grapefruit  tree — and  it's  I  who  knows, 
It's  the  garden  where  the  Mulberry  grows. 
A  garden  where  the  sun  doth  always  shine; 
Yes,  a  garden  that  loving  hands  did  plant 

— years  ago! 

Those  hands  are  cold  and  still  today, 

But  the  birds,  they  come  and  sing 

Their  songs — now  soft — now  low  .  .  . 

He  hears  them  not,  his  heart  is  far  away 

From  the  garden  where  the  Mulberry  grows. 
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On  a  recent  Saturday  afternoon,  after  a  short 
refreshing  "Nap,"  I  asked  Mrs.  Hughes  if  she  would 
care  to  drive  down  to  my  little  old  home  town  of  Tren- 
ton, for  Sunday.  She  replied  with  a  question  that  set 
me  thinking.  She  said,  "Why  do  you  always  want  to 
go  to  that  little  place  every  week-end P"  And  here  is 
the  answer  I  wrote  down  for  myself  and  for  her: 

WHY  I  LOVE  TO  GO  BACK 

There's  a  longing  in  my  heart,  to  see 
Where  Mother  rocked  me  on  her  knee, 
And  sacred  stories  from  the  Bible  tell, 
Pointing  to  Heaven  .  .  .  away  from  Hell. 

I,  grew  older  .  .  .  Mbther,  grew  more  fair, 
And  siver  threads  I  see  in  Mother's  hair. 
Should  I  forget  my  good  old  Mother's  care? 
The  memories  of  my  Mother's  prayer? 
For  God  to  love  and  guard  o'er  me, 
When  I  launched  out  on  life's  wide  sea? 
That's  why  my  heart  is  always  going  back, 
To  that  little  old  town,  that  little  old  shack! 

I  want  to  hear  those  church-bells  toll. 
And  the  old  organ's  music  roll, 
And  see  suns  set  o'er  vale  and  hill. 
And  with  memories  rich  my  life  to  fill. 

If  Mother  could  from  "somewhere"  see. 
How  God  has  surely  cared  for  me, 
Fulfilled  that  last  request  she  had, 
And  blessed  indeed  her  little  lad ; 
And  see  the  home  where  now  I  live. 
What  precious  thing  would  I  not  give! 
And  that  is  why  my  heart  goes  back, 
To  a  little  old  town,  a  little  old  shack! 
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CUNARD  WHITE  STAR  "ASCANIA** 

Leaving  Canada   for  a    trip  to  England.   We   were 
nearing   the  British   Isles. 

We  are  all  dressed  up  and  on  our  way, 
Had  two^drinks  and  feel  quite  gay. 
The  sun  is  shining  on  the  sea, 
Again  we  feel  like  twenty-three. 
We  float  along  upon  the  brine. 
And  leave  old  cares,  and  fears  behin', 
We  had  a  taste  of  English  bloaters, 
But  left  them  all  for  other  loafers. 
And  when  we  i-each  old  England's  shore. 

Its  a  pint  of  ale,  and  then  some  more. 
For  we  three  kinds  away  from  home. 

Will  do  as  we  please,  old  enough,  and  on  our  own. 


ISLES  OF  BRITAIN, 
SEEN  FROM  A  WESTERN  WORLD 

We  crossed  the  pond  and  went  to  see, 

A  land  where  Britons  still  are  free. 
Their  cities  raged  by  shot  and  shell. 

Yet — thousands  lived  through  a  flaming  hell. 
We  saw  broken  Piccadilly  Square, 

Such  sights  were  common  everywhere. 
Did  not  forget  old  Charing  Cross 

Where  Cromwell  sat  upon  his  "hoss." 
Trafalgar  Square  was  found  at  last. 

The  crowd  would  hardly  let  us  pass. 
Sailed  up  the  Thames  on  pleasure  bent, 

Our  eyes  were  filled  with  wonderment. 
At  last  Kew  Gardens  came  in  view. 

Where  flowers   from   every  country  grew. 
These  ancient  sights  of  such  renown. 

Are  only  found  near  London  Town. 
We  saw  the  castles  grim  and  old. 

The  passing  years  their  crimes  unfold. 
For  these  crumbling  walls,  cannot  deny, 

The  march  of  time  as  he  passeth  by. 
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Here  men  lived,  feasted,  fought  and  died, 

Their  bones  beneath  these  stones  abide. 
The  beauty  of  those  lanes  so  far, 
Perfume   from  roses  everywhere. 
From  Ilfracombe's  vast  boundless  shore, 

God  grant  I  view  it  all  once  more. 
This  land  where  Bntons  rule  supreme, 
In  spite  of  a  Hitler's  wildest  dream, 
Now  as  we  leave  your  green  clad  shore, 
May  paace  still  reign,  reign  for  ever. 


I  SAW  THE  BRITISH  ISLES 

I  have  roamed  the  dear  old  Southland 

Seen  its  mighty  rivers  flow, 
Stood  beside  the  giant  Niagara, 

Heard  its  thundering  down  below. 

I  have  climbed  old  look-out  mountain, 
And  breathed  its  fragrant  air. 

But  the  hills  and  lakes  of  England, 
Shall  not  be  found  elsewhere. 

I  saw  the  house  where  Bobbie  lived, 

I  crossed  the  Brig  O'doon, 
Viewed  its  ever  flowering  hedges. 

Where  Ayre  cattle  rest  at  noon.   . 

I  crossed  the  fields  of  Bannockbum, 

Where  once,  noise  of  battle  rent  the  air, 
But  today  that  grand  old  music. 
Of  Scotch  bag-pipes  everywhere. 

But  this  field  so  green,  so  sacred, 
A  Wallace  statue  decks  the  hill, 

And  the  waters  from  Loch  Lomond, 
Turn  the  wheel  to  run  the  mill. 
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Sure,  we  crossed  to  dear  old  Ireland, 
Drove  its  beaches  mile  by  mile, 

Yet  fail  to  find  another  place. 

To  match  the  beauty  of  this  Emerald  Isle. 

Maker  of  this  Earth  and  Heaven, 

Master  of  all  artists.  Thee, 
Your  Mig-hty  Hand  did  paint  these  Isles 
Much  grander  than  the  sky  or  sea. 


I  SAW  THE  GIANTS  CAUSEWAY 
IRELAND 

Viewed  by  thousands  these  long,  long  years, 
Stretching  outward  toward  the  sea. 

We  ask  ourselves  in  wondering  breath. 
Master  Mason,  who  was  he? 

Row  on  row  so  carefully  spaced — 
Carved  there  by  a  Giant's  hand. 

Kissed  for  centuries,  by   the  waves, 
Polished  by  the  shifting  sand. 

The  million  stones  of  blue  and  gold, 
iForm  a  pathway  o'er  the  waves. 

What  secret  does  your  silence  hold  ? 
Tell  us  of  your  early  days. 

What  skillful  workman  in  the  past. 

Did  ever  cut,  carve  or  cast. 
These  stones  all  octagon  in  shapes? 

Yet  never  found'  in  other  states. 

Kind  skies  above,  bright  blue  and  grey, 
Reflect  their  beauty  here  below. 

Adding  color  to  this  Giants  Causeway, 
As  waves  wash  in  and  overflow. 

Without  a  level,  tee  or  square, 
A  world's  Creator  placed  you  there. 

And  left  you  to  forever  shine, 
Laughing  in  the  face  of  time. 
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Mr.  A.  L.  Bennett  referred  to  is  Worshipful 
Master  of  the  Lodge  in  Gait,  and  Roy  Dalton  is  a  drug- 
gist there.  Mrs.  Myers  lives  in  Florida  in  the  winter. 
Dr.  McCullough  is  retired  living  in  Peterborough, 
The  Butlers  are  from  Regina,  and  their  daughter  Joyce 
met  an  old  beau  of  hers  in  London.  Donalda  is  a  school 
teacher  from  Regina.  (I  dare  not  mention  myself  as 
my  wife  was  present.) 

CANADIANS  TOURING  THE  BRITISH  ISLES 

There  are  folks  within  our  company, 

Who  come  from  regions  far, 
If  you  will  only  listen  quietly 

I  will  tell  you  who  they  are. 

First  of  all  is  A.  L.  Bennett, 

A  tall  man  of  some  renown, 
Has  a  weakness  for  the  ladies 

And  there's  where  he  goes  to  town. 

And  we  all  have  met  that  lady, 

Who  winters  in  the  south, 
When  she  is  doing  the  talking 

Why — I  just  shut  my  mouth. 

We'll  ne'er  forget  Roy  Dalton, 

A  man  of  stature  small. 
We  watch  to  see  his  smiling  face, 

And  we  love  him,  one  and  all. 

We  won't  forget  our  doctor, 

Wlio  gave  us  all  a  nasty  pill. 
And  said  now  my  dear  patients 

Be  careful,  tummies  not  to  fill. 
We  were  glad  to  meet  the  Butlers, 

One  got  lost  in  London  Town, 
Dreamed  he  was  back  on  the  prairies 

But  returned  before  the  dawn. 
Their  daughter  Joyce  was  happy 

When  she  met  her  loving  friend 
We  all  asked  him,  are  you  serious? 

Oh,  no  said  he,  she's  on  Lease  Lend. 
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And  we  won't  forget  Donalda 

Who  teaches  school  when  home. 
Said  she  saw  a  man  she  liked, 

But  is  coming  home  alone. 
Now  I  told  you  all  about  them, 

I  described  them  all  I'll  say 
It's  more  than  I  would  try  to  do 

If  my  wife  would  have  her  way. 


MY  BIRTHDAY  CARD 
15th  Feb.  1950 

I  would  like  to  travel  Life's  road  anew. 
Look  at  the  things  I  left  behind. 
Or  finish  the  work  I  started  to  do, 
And  to  my  fellow-man  be  kind. 

I  well  remember  the  things  I  planned, 
The  Castles  I  built  in  the  Air, 
The  hopes  and  joys  at  my  command, 
My  comrades  brave  and  fair. 

I  would  do  better  the  job  I  had 

And  build  for  the  Life  in  store, 

Give  more  of  my  heart  to  the  sick  and  sad, 

Could  I  travel  that  road  once  more. 

But  now  at  Milestone  Sixty-three 
I  stand,  and  here  with  sorrow  learn. 
Too  late  to  be  what  I  wanted  to  be, 
This  long  road  has  no  return. 

Yet,  stout  of  heart  I  onward  press 
To  fill  the  future  days 
With  charity  and  helpfulness. 
And  sing  my  mead  of  praise. 


SHOPPING  WITH  THE  WIFE 

Today,  I  went  shopping  with  my  Wife-^ 
But  never  again!    In  all  my  life. 

First  she  bought  herself  a  hat. 
But  she  didn't  stop  at  that. 
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She  bought  up  everything-  she  saw — 
Readymade,  well  cooked,  or  raw. 

Pushed  her  way  to  "Paint  and  Powder" 
While  other  women  tried  to  crowd  her. 

But  you  couldn't  make  her  stop, 
Till  she  got  the  bai'gain  lot. 

Now  she  sought  the  Candy  Counter 
And  made  a  bee-line  there  instanter, 

Bought  some  things  as  sweet  as  She, 
And  smiling,  passed  them  on  to  me. 

Shoes  and  Stockings,  silk  and  lace 
Everything  of  charm  and  grace 

Kept  adding  to  the  precious  pile. 
What  could  I  do  but  sadly  smile? 

For,  how  my  roll  of  green  did  wilt 
Beneath  the  load  of  braid  and  gilt. 

She  knew  my  cash  was  growing  small 
But  she  didn't  care  at  all. 

Said  she,  "I  just  forgot  one  thing, 
I'll  have  to  have  a  diamond  ring." 

With  boxes,  bags  and  bric-a-brac 
I  reached  the  door  and  called  a  Hack. 

My  back  was  broke,  my  feet  were  sore, 
I  tumbled  through  the  Taxi  door. 

But  Wife — she  laughed  me  in  the  face 
Said  she,  "Next  week,  it's  that  other  place.* 

So  men,  from  now  I  would  advise — 
Don't  go  shopping  with  your  Wives, 
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HORSESHOE  BAY,  B.  C. 

Here  we  are  friends,  spending  the  day, 

Sunning  ourselves  at  Horeeshoe  Bay, 
Its  beauty  and  colour  are  hard  to  describe, 

Its  mountain  shores,  washed  by  the  tide, 
Rocks  of  silver,  in  streams  of  gold, 

Half  of  its  beauty  has  never  been  told. 
Eyes  that  wander  through  purple  and  green, 

Such -beauty  few  have  ever  seen. 
Mountain  peaks  here  sweep  the  sky. 

These  lingering  sights  can  never  die. 

Its  hillsides  rich  in  polished  ore. 

Wealth  not  seen  of  men  before. 
Birds  that  wing  the  cliffs  on  high. 

While  deep  in  the  streams  the  fishes  lie. 
Low  hills  clothed  in  elder  trees. 

And  overhead,  the  hum  of  bees. 
Oh,  let  me  return  to  these  mountains, 

Far  away  from  the  wide  open  plain. 
To  quench  my  thirst  at  those  fountains, 

Or  in  dreams  view  it  all  once  again. 


A  few  of  our  friends  were  leaving  Florida  for 
home.  We  met  together  the  evening  before,  to  wish 
them  a  safe  journey,  ourselves  to  follow  in  a  few  days. 

FAREWELL,  WE'RE  SHAKING  YOUR  HAND 

like  old  friends  we  met,  and  together  did  dine, 

We  hope  to  repeat  it  in  the  northern  clime. 
We  talked  and  chatted,  as  old  friends  can  do 

Of  our  aches  and  pains,  and  cures  we  knew. 
We  talked  of  our  friends,  and  neighbours  alike, 

And  whispered  remarks  of  the  folks  in  sight. 
Delighted  were  we  of  the  time  we  all  had, 

The  food  was  good,  and  drinks  not  bad. 
Our  friends  were  returning  to  the  far  north  Land, 

So  we  bid  you  good-bye  and  we're  shaking  your  hand. 
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They  leave  us  on  Monday — we're  here  all  alone, 

While  through  the  Southern  States  they  roam, 
Leaving  Florida's  bleached,  shining  shore 

But  long  its  memories  keep  in  store. 
Visions  of  sunset,  moon  and  stars  of  the  night, 

Our  love  for  you  lingers,  while  out  of  our  sight. 
The  clock  strikes  ten,  we  cannot  longer  tarry 

Best  of  wishes  to  aJl  up  north,  please  carry. 
And  return  to  us  again,  to  play  upon  the  sand. 

Farewell,  Farewell  again,  we're  shaking  your  hand. 


A  FISHING  TRIP  IN  RIDEAU  LAKES 
HOW  I  CAUGHT  THE  BASS 

The  shades  of  evening  fast  were  faling, 
And  fishing  time  for  me  was  calling. 

The  sunlight  now  had  all  but  fled. 

And  flies  were  buzzing  around  my  head. 

Bright  stars  were  all  that  I  could  see, 
So  I  took  my  stand  beneath  a  tree. 

I  cast  my  line  out  in  the  stream, 

My  hook  was  baited  rather  lean. 
And  sooner  than  it  takes  to  tell. 

My  reel  wa.s  singing  like  a  bell. 
I  felt  the  jerk  and  heard  the  crash. 

Up  the  stream  that  boy  did  dash. 
Said  I  to  him,  "You  come  my  way," 

But  that  bass,  he  fought  till  break  of  day. 

So  when  I  return  to  my  regions  fair, 

I'll  tell  you  more  about  the  bass  up  there. 


Sitting  in  a  Hotel  in  Florida,  a  Lady  was  telling 
me  of  her  sorrow.  She  had  lost  a  son  in  the  Second 
Great  War.  I  was  moved  by  this  tale  of  sorrow  and 
wrote  these  few  lines  of  comfort  and  gave  them  to  her. 

HE  LIVES  AGAIN 

We  are  thinking  of  you  Sonny, 

As  we  sit  here  all  alone ; 
And  again  recall  your  childhood, 

As  a  new  love  in  our  home. 
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We  see  again  your  playthings, 
As  our  thought  go  back  this  day ; 

Of  the  long  ago  we're  dreaming, 
Of  your  boyhood  light  and  gay. 

Again  your  voice  is  calling 

To  pla5miates  on  the  hill; 
As  the  snow  flakes  fast  are  falling 

And  we  hear  your  echo  still. 

Then  we  gaze  up  to  the  mantle, 
There's  a  picture  of  you  dear; 

There  in  dreams  we  trace  your  childhood, 
To  the  days  of  yesteryears. 

But  we  know  our  country  called  you, 

To  defend  our  native  land; 
You  have  crossed  that  darkened  river. 

Before  the  King  of  Kings  you  stand. 


Florence  and  I  lived  near  each  other  when  we 
were  children.  We  drifted  apart,  but  in  after  years, 
we  found  ourselves  living  as  neighbours  again  in  our 
winter  home  in  Florida.  Our  birthdays,  February  15th, 
fell  on  the  same  day. 

FOR  YOU  AND  I 

For  you  and  I  another  yeai*  has  passed, 

We  wish  they  wouldn't  go  so  fast. 
Your  hair  may  turn  from  blonde  to  grey, 

As  we  both  pass  along  life's  way; 
But  our  hearts  shall  never  grow  old 

Here  in  tha  sunshine,  out  of  the  cold, 
Let  us  enjoy  God  s  World,  see  great  things, 

Forgetting  not  our  days  have  wings. 
And  so  I  pass  along  to  you,  this  day  of  bliss 

W^th  a  box  of  sweets  like  this. 
But  again,  I  say  our  days  have  wing^, 

They'll  pass  away  these  earthly  things 
And  we  will  mount  to  worlds  above 

Free  from  strife  to  Peace  and  Love 
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NORTHMEN 

Yesterday — or  so  it  seems, 
The  wind  that  gently  blew, 
Trees  and  grass  were  all  so  green, 
The  flowers  were  all  in  view. 

Now  the  trees  no  longer  bend 
In  a  breeze  so  fair  and  light. 
They're  bending  in  a  roaring  gale, 
The  hills  are  dressed  in  white. 

The  branches  and  the  twigs  are  sheathed 

In  a  heavy  fall  of  snow. 

All  the  roads  and  streets  are  blocked 

And  traffic  moves  so  slow. 

Up  the  street  a  stranger  comes, 

You  can  see  he's  frozen  quite. 

He  little  thought  that  he  would  see 

Streets  all  covered  with  the  white. 

Such  a  ghost-like  world  it  is. 
Do  the  Northmen  grudge  their  lot? 
Do  they  long  for  warmer  winds? 
Good  Northerners  do  not. 

— Madeline  Hughes 


These   lines  were  written   travelling  back  from 
Florida  in  1939,  and  sitting  in  the  rear-seat  of  the  car: 

SOUTHLAND  MEMORIES 

A  gold  and  yellow  moon 
Shining  over  the  sea, 
The  palm  trees  bent  low, 
The  wind,  wild  and  free. 
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The  tourists  are  leaving, 
Up  the  long  way  they  start, 
But  the  scene  they  will  carry 
Deep  down  in  their  heart. 

They  dream  of  the  ships, 
A  light  on  the  sea, 
The  wind  and  the  palms. 
That  soft  melody. 

And  burning  above  them 
A  white  southern  star. 
Near  by  the  sweet  strains 
Of  a  Spanish  guitar. 

Palmettos  wave  goodbye 
With  a  small  sigh  of  regret, 
Stiffly  stands,  so  dignified 
The  Spanish  bayonet. 

These  thoughts  linger  in  hearts. 
Of  shrubs,  and  sea,  and  sky, 
Nature's  small  reminders 
Of  scenes  that  ne'er  do  die. 

— Madeline  Hughes. 


NIGHTFALL  AT  RICE  LAKE 

The  grandeur  of  the  sunset  beams 

Uix)n  my  open  page; 
Rice  Lake  in  all  her  glory  dreams 

Of  another  far-off  age — 
When  sunsets  were  more  beautiful  and 

Human  life  more  sage. 

How  long  ago  there  was  from  now 
We  do  not  dare  to  think, — 

For  when  we  wonder  "why"  and  "how" 
Into  muddled  depths  we  sink — 

For  man  can  ponder,  but  never  find 
Evolution's  missing  link. 
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Now  falling  soft,  and  tenderly 

Comes  the  mystic  night. 
Dark  colours  mixed  in  red,  we  see, 

A  glorious  Northern  sight! 
Till  sterlthy  shadows  creep  around 

And  blot  out  all  the  light. 

— Madeline  Hughes. 

DO  YOU  EVER  STOP  TO  THINK? 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think,  dear  friend, 
How  fortunate  you  are? 
You  have  the  new,  the  modem  home 
And  also  this  year's  car. 

Into  your  windows  you  will  find. 
The  summer  roses  peer. 
And  in  your  house  you'll  find  all  those 
To  whom  your  heart  holds  dear. 

The  country  that  you  live  in 
Has  no  tyrant  nor  lord, 
Your  daily  task  is  not  one  of 
Eternal  fight  with  sword. 

You'll  say  that  I  exaggerate 

And  all  this  is  not  true, 

But,  do  you  know,  Sol.  with  his  warmth 

Was  put  there  just  for  you? 

So,  stop  a  moment  as  the  sky  turns 
From  purple  into  pink — 
Folks  would  be  so  happy  if 
They'd  only  stop  to  think. 

— Madeline  Hughes. 

INDIAN  SUMMER 

A  long  line  of  yellow  and  brown 
Shines  through  the  long  afternoon. 
For  Indian  Summer  has  come  to  town. 
And  Winter  will  follow  soon. 
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Gone  is  the  emerald  green  of  the  trees 
And  the  azure  blue  of  the  sky, 
Come  is  the  yellow  and  red  to  please 
And  delight  the  watching  eye. 

A  warmth  and  softness  one  will  find 
In  the  scene  presented  there, 
Like  a  maiden,  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 
With  a  June-rose  in  her  hair. 

The  air  is  filled  with  a  smokiness 
From  the  fires  of  wind-swept  leaves, 
The  sun  is  filled  with  an  emptiness, 
A  watery  path  it  weaves. 

A  weary  rosebud  lifts  her  head. 
Denying  Autumn's  call. 
Looking  delicate  and  weak 
In  the  rioting  colors  of  Fall. 

Soon,  when  we  see  the  snow  come  down, 
And  the  wind  plays  a  louder  tune. 
We'll  know  that  Winter  has  come  to  town 
And  Spring  will  follow  soon. 

— Madeline  Hughes. 


Letter  to  my  grandchildren  "Tobie"  and  "Doug- 
las" on  my  four-month's  trip  to  the  West. 

OLD  BILL  JONES 

A  boy's  story 

Dear  Boys: 

I  have  met  out  here  many,  many  people.  I  must 
tell  you  about  some  of  them. 

Not  so  long  ago  there  lived  in  a  small  town  an  old 
man  by  the  name  of  Bill  Jones.  No  one  knew  him  very 
well.  No  one  cared  very  much  about  him.  No  one 
seemed  to  love  him  very  much. 
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The  neighbours  kept  far  away  from  him  and  the 
boys  in  the  town  used  to  tease  him  and  when  "Old 
Bill,"  as  they  called  him,  wasn't  looking,  they  would 
throw  stones  at  his  house ;  then  they  would  laugh  and 
run  away.  This,  of  course,  made  Old  Bill  Jones  very 
angry. 

'  Old  Bill  Jones  had  something  no  one  else  had.  It 
was  a  very  pretty  garden  down  by  the  river.  It  was 
the  most  bca^-.tiful  garden  that  anyone  had  ever  seen. 
But,  as  I  told  you,  no  one  dare  go  into  this  garden. 
No  one  v/anted  to,  because  Old  Bill  kept  a  dog  called 
"Rover."  This  dog  Rover  had  at  one  time  sav«i  Bill's 
life. 

Bill  had  a  boat  that  he  used  to  fish  with  on  the  river 
near  his  garden,  but  he  always  left  his  dog  Rover  home 
to  watch  the  garden,  for  fear  the  bad  boys  would 
come  there,  after  school,  and  throw  stones  at  Old  Bill's 
house. 

This  day  he  had  gone  fishing  and  left  Rover  to 
watch  the  house,  when  all  of  a  sudden  Rover  heard 
cries  for  help.  Rover  knew  his  Master's  voice  and 
soon  found  out  that  Old  Bill  was  in  trouble.  The  boat 
had  drifted  down  the  river  and  was  nearing  the  rapids. 
Bill  had  fallen  out  and  was  clinging  to  his  boat  and 
crying  for  help.  And  now  this  is  where  Rover  came 
into  the  picture. 

You  see,  boys.  Rover  was  a  good  swimmer  and 
started  for  the  boat  Old  Bill  was  clinging  to.  He  got 
closer  and  closer,  although  the  rapids  were  getting 
closer  too.  But  Rover  made  it  at  last.  He  got  hold 
of  Old  Bill's  coat  and  now  was  making  for  the  shore 
and  trying  to  keep  his  master  above  the  water  as  best 
he  could.  At  last  he  made  the  shore.  Bill  was  almost 
drowned,  but  after  a  time  recovered.  After  that,  Old 
Bill  loved  his  dog  more  than  ever  as  he  had  saved  his 
life.    The  boat,  of  course,  was  lost  over  the  rapids 

But  boys,  you  know  of  course,  that  dogs  do  not  live 
as  long  as  men  do,  and  both  Old  Bill  Jones  and  Rover 
were  getting  older  all   the  time.      It   was  seen  that 
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Rover  didn't  run  about  so  fast  as  he  used  to  do,  nor 
swim  so  well  as  he  used  to,  and  Old  Bill  knew  that  some 
day  soon  death  would  part  them.  On©  day  he  came 
home  and  found  Rover  had  been  sick.  Old  Bill  shook 
his  head — must  he  part  with  his  faithful  dog?  In  a 
few  days  Rover  died  and  Old  Bill  Jones  had  lost  his 
only  friend  on  earth — his  dog  Rover — and  the  only  one 
that  loved  him.    But  not  for  long. 

Bill  buried  Rover  in  his  flower  garden.  I  guess  this 
is  just  what  Rover  would  have  liked — to  be  left  near 
the  flowers  in  Bill's  garden. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  a  new  friend 
that  Old  Bill  Jones  found  to  love,  after  Rover  died. 

One  day  a  little  girl  wandered  away  from  her  home 
and  mother,  in  the  direction  of  Old  Bill's  house.  When 
she  got  there,  she  opened  Old  Bill's  gate  and  walked 
into  his  garden.  Bill,  of  course,  didn't  quite  like  this. 
But  then  he  thought  a  little  girl  like  this  can  do  no 
harm.  He  looked  at  her  .again  and  thought  how 
pretty  she  was. 

Now  Old  Bill  had  looked  at  his  flowers  and  admired 
them,  many  times.  But  here  was  a  new  kind  of  flower 
Bill  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  look  at  before-.  As 
he  came  down  to  the  gate  he  was  tempted  to  ask  the 
little  girl  her  name.  "Vv^hat  is  your  name?"  said  Bill. 
"Lily,"  replied  the  little  girl,  with  a  smile.  Bill  was 
pleased  to  have  anyone  talk  to  him,  and  he  went  down 
to  the  garden  r.nd  picked  a  nice  new  lily  and  gave  it  to 
the  little  girl  called  "Lily."  Then  Lily  said,  "Can  I 
have  one  of  your  beautiful  flowers  for  my  mother?" 

Now,  as  I  have  told  you.  Old  Bill  Jones  wanted 
someone  to  love  him,  since  Rover  had  died,  and  believe 
me!  when  he  gave  that  flower  to  the  little  girl  called 
"Lily"  he  found  a  new  friend. 

Lily  went  home  with  that  flower  for  her  Mother 
and  told  her  that  Old  Bill  had  given  it  to  her.  This 
was  a  great  surprise  to  Lily's  mother;  to  think  that 
this  Old  Bill  Jones  that  no  one  loved  should  give  her 
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a  flower  out  of  his  garden!  Was  it  true?  Could  thi 
child  be  mistaken?  A  man  that  no  one  knew  verj 
much  about — that  no  one  loved — could  he  give  her  thij 
flower.  j 

So  Lily's  mother  went  to  see  this  very  OM  Bil 
Jones.  A  now  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  my  story 
and  this  tiny  little  girl  called  "Lily"  was  the  one  tha 
started  everyone  off  loving  Old  Bill — and  here  is  ^ 
little  poem  I  have  written  to  prove  it: 

OLD  BILL  JONES 

And  still  the  little  blooms  are  fair, 
Down  in  Old  Bill's  garden  there, 
Above  the  clouds  you  hear  the  lark, 
But  miss  the  sound  of  Rover's  bark. 
An  old  man  standing  ever  near 
On  Rover's  grave  he  drops  a  tear. 

Now,  everybody  loves  Old  Bill, 

And  if  I'm  right — they  love  him  still. 

The  bad  boys  stopped  their  throwing  stones. 

At  the  house  of  Old  Bill  Jones. 


ANOTHER  LETTER  TO  MY  GRANDCHILDREN- 

"Douglas"  and  *Tobie*' 

Dear  Boys: 

I  have  just  heard  about  this  brave  boy — "RaJpl 
Johnson,"  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  if  I  can,  all  abou 
him.     At  least,    all  I  have  heard  about   him.     If 
hadn't  been  travelling  through  this  part  of  the  country 
I  might  never,  myself,  have  heard  of  him. 

Out  here  in  Oregon,  a  State  in  the  West,  there  live( 
this  boy  "Ralph  Johnson."  His  father  and  mothe 
and  young  sister  had  a  little  home  in  the  great  forest 
His  father  used  to  cut  down  the  big  trees,  and  with  i 
mule,  haul  the  trees  to  the  open  field,  where  they  wer> 
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cut  up  into  "ties"  and  used  to  build  a:  railroad  near 
their  home — I  came  over  this  veiy  railroad,  on  my 
way  to  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

Ralph  was  only  12  yeai-s  old.  And  some  boys  that 
age  have  learned  to  do  some  very  great  things.  One 
of  these  great  things  Ralph  had  learned  was  to  ride 
a  horse —  and  what  a  good  rider  Ralph  was — and  what 
a  wonder  horse  Ralph  had! 

The  horse's  name  was  "Pat"  and  Ralph  and  he  were 
vei-y  great  "pals."  They  had  often  to  go  to  a'  town 
just  outside  the  great  forest.  It  was  a  long  distance 
and  the  way  was  through  a  very  narrow  path  in  the 
woods. 

In  the  town  lived  many  people,  and  the  school  that 
Ralph  attended  was  also  in  this  town.  The  grocery 
store  was  there  too ;  and  when  Ralph's  mother  needed 
groceiies,  Ralph  would  bring  them  with  him  on  his 
way  back  from  school. 

Now,  Ralph's  father  had  often  told  him  that  if  he 
saw  any  boys  lighting  a  fire  in  the  woods  he  was  to 
see  that  the  fire  was  put  out  before  leaving  it,  and  that 
if  he  smelt  smoke  anywhere  he  was  to  tell  the  first 
man  he  met  about  it,  so  the  fire  could  be  traced  and 
put  out. 

Ralph  remembered  this  and  he  had  often  heard  his 
father  tell  of  the  dangen  there  was  of  a  forest  fire. 
He  told  Ralph  that  if  a  forest  fire  started,  it  was  liable 
to  bum  the  whole  forest  down  before  they  could  put 
it  out;  also  how  dangerous  it  would  be  for  the  people 
living  in  the  town  where  the  school  and  grocery  store 
were. 

It  was  a  very  interesting  sight  to  watch  "Pat" — 
Ralph's  horse  follow  Ralph  about  wherever  he  went, 
and  seemed  to  know  just  what  Ralph  wanted  him  to 
do.  When  Ralph  wanted  to  go  anywhere,  all  he  had 
to  do  was.  to  call  "Pat"  and  Pat  would  come  running 
up,  and  away  they  would  scamper  off,  maybe  to  school 
or  on  an  errand  to  the  distant  town,  or  back  through 
the  woods. 


On  hot  days  "Pat"  knew  where  to  get  a  nice  cool 
drink.  There  was  a  river  on  the  other  side  of  the 
forest  along  which  the  railway  was  being"  built  between 
the  hills,  and  Pat  knew  the  shortest  road  there,  from 
anywhere. 

Now  just  think  of  you  boys  going  off  to  school  on 
horseback  instead  of  on  your  bicycles!  But  in  that 
country  it  was  quite  a  common  thing  for  boys  to  go  to 
school  on  horseback. 

As  time  went  on,  the  hot  summer  days  came,  and 
Ralph  didn't  have  to  go  to  school.  He  was  having  his 
summer  holidays.  But  there  were  lots  of  things  Pat 
and  Ralph  could  do;  chores  about  the  house;  taking 
his  father's  dinner  to  him  in  the  woods  on  those  hot 
days  when  his  father  didn't  care  to  walk  all  the  way 
to  the  house  f cr  it ;  helping  mother  look  after  the  baby 
sister ;  and  all  the  things,  you  know,  a  good  boy  can  do 
to  help  father  and  mother. 

This  particular  evening  father  returned  from  the 
woods  very  tired.  The  day  was  very  hot,  and  father 
had  gone  to  sleep  in  his  chair.  Before  going  to  sleep 
he  reminded  Ralph  of  the  danger  of  a  forest  fire,  with 
so  many  dry  pieces  of  wood  around  and  the  di-y  under- 
brush, and  said  he  hoped  no  one  would  be  foolish 
enough  to  light  a  fire  there  and  forget  to  put  it  out. 

It  was  getting  dark  when  his  mother  remembered 
she  should  have  sent  Ralph  into  town  to  get  some 
things  they  needed  that  night.  I  think,  as  near  as  I 
can  gather  it  was  some  medicine  for  Ralph's  little 
sister. 

So,  as  I  have  told  you  what  a  good  boy  Ralph  was, 
he  said  to  his  mother  he  wasn't  afraid  of  the  dark,  and 
would  take  "Pat"  and  go  to  town.  As  I  said  before, 
the  way  to  town  was  through  a  long  narrow  path  in 
the  woods.  So  they  started  and  in  due  course  reached 
the  town  and  secured  the  required  medicine.  On  their 
way  back,  and  nearing  home,  Ralph  was  sui-prised  to 
notice  "Pat,"  the  horse,  kept  stopping,  putting  his 
head  up  and  sniffing  the  air.    Yes,  the  horse  had  be- 
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come  aware  that  the  evening-  air  wasn't  just  the  same 
as  it  had  been  before.  You  see,  horses  are  quicker 
than  men  to  detect  anything  different  in  the  air.  A 
horse  can  scent  water,  for  instance,  and  g"0  to  where 
the  water  is.    Men  cannot  smell  the  water. 

Pat  was,  scenting  something  that  was  disturbing. 
Something-  that  wasn't  agreeable.  Suddenly  Ralph 
looked  up  and  saw  the  sky  brighten  in  the  distance. 
Was  it  a  fire?  He  rode  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  when 
he  reached  home,  called  to  his  father  to  come  outside 
to  look  at  the  reddening  sky.  Yes,  said  his  father,  it 
is  a  forest  fire  raging  somewhere.  It  was  not  long 
before  they  both  could  smell  the  smoke — it  was  coming 
their  way! 

"Ralph,'*  said  his  father,  "Tonight  you  must  be  a 
brave  boy,  you  must  mount  your  horse  Tat'  ag-ain, 
and  rush  back  to  the  town  and  warn  the  sleeping  people 
to  flee  for  their  lives  to  the  open  plains,  as  the  forests 
are  on  fire — o4;hea-wise  they  will  be  burned  pJive,  this 
very  night.  Your  mother  and  your  little  sister  and  I 
will  make  for  the  river  and  stay  in  the  water  until  the 
fire  passes." 

Ralph  whirled  his  horse  about  and  mounted.  "Pat," 
said  he,  "We  have  a  big  job  to  do  tonight  and  we  must 
do  it."  Father  and  mother  kissed  their  brave  boy 
"good>-night"  and  parted.  The  fire  by  this  time  was 
gaining,  so  that  they  could  see  it,  and  although  Pat 
was  a  fast  horse,  the  flames  were  just  as  fast.  But  on 
they  went,  and  soon  left  the  great  burning  forest  be- 
hind them.,  But  as  they  rode  they  could  distinctly 
hear  the  roar  of  the  flames,  and  see  the  smoke,  and 
hear  the  trees  crash  to  the  ground  behind  theni,  as 
they  burned  and  fell.  At  last  they  reached  the  town 
and  Ralph,  almost  breathless,  ran  up  into  the  school- 
house  tower  and  tolled  the  school  bell  as  hard  as  he 
could.  And  do  you  know,  in  a  few  minutes  the  people 
commenced  to  light  their  lamps,  and  Ralph  again 
mounted  his  horse  and  away,  at  the  gallop,  up  and  down 
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the  streets,  crying  "The  forest  is  on  fire — run  for  the 
plain."  The  people  heard,  and  did  run,  and  everyone 
of  the  town's  folk  were  saved. 

Next  day  they  returned  to  find  all  of  their  homes 
burned  down  and  nothing  but  smoking  ruins  left. 
Ralph  and  Pat  also  returned  home,  and  although  their 
house  had  been  destroyed  in  the  fire,  found  father  and 
mother  and  little  sister  safe  and  unharmed. 

And  now  I  have  reached  the  end  of  my  story  and 
will  finish  with  this'  little  poem,  as  a  tribute  to  this 
brave  boy,  Ralph  Johnson: 

RALPH  JOHNSON  AND  HIS  HORSE 

Over  the  forest  path  he  went. 
To  a  town  where  he  was  sent. 
In  the  rear  he  heard  the  sound. 
Of  falling  trees  upon  the  ground, 
Ralph  Johnson  and  his  horse. 

They  rode  on  far,  with  proud  disdain, 
Through  the  trees  and  o'er  the  plain, 
Their  only  thought  was — do  and  dare, 
Devoid  of  fear,  nor  did  they  care, 
Ralph  Johnson  and  his  horse. 

"Pat's"  hoofs  clattered  o'er  the  stones, 
On  and  on  with  aching  bones; 
The  flames,  they  lighted  up  the  way 
But  not  a  moment  could  they  stay, 
Ralph  Johnson  and  his  horse. 

Now  every  boy  would  love  to  hear 
Of  Ralph  Johnson's  brave  career. 
How  he  saved  the  people  in  that  town 
Before  he  dropped  his  bridle  down, 
Ralph  Johson  and  his  horse. 
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CHILDS  STORY 
THAT  OLD  TRAMP  IN  OUR  BARN 

I  must  now  tell  you  a  story,  a  ti-ue  story  of  the  old 
tramp  that  used  to  come  every  year  and  sleep  in  our 
barn. 

We  lived  near  a  small  town,  where  it  was  possible 
to  have  a  horse  and  cow  and  two  acres  of  land.  Father 
was  a  shoemaker  and  in  those  days  shoemakers  used 
to  make  all  the  heavy  shoes  for  men  in  the  lumber 
camps  and  father  used  to  get  his  share  of  this  business 
and  at  times  was  able  to  give  employment  to  other  men 
in  his  line. 

But  the  horse  we  had  was  much  the  same  as  the 
family  automobile  is  to-day,  and  provided  a  sort  of 
recreation  for  the  family.  The  cow  in  those  days  was 
also  a  real  luxury  for  a  family  to  have.  It  provided 
fresh  milk  and  butter  but  these  animals  had  to  be  well 
taken  care  of  and  we  always  had  a  fine  bam  and  stable 
for  them  at  the  other  end  of  our  place  or  home  in  this 
town  where  we  lived. 

The  summer  evening  was  drawing  to  a  close  when 
my  sister  and  I  saw  a  stooped  figure  making  his  way 
across  the  fields  to  this  barn  of  ours.  We  came  run- 
ning in  the  house  to  tell  our  excited  story  of  what  we 
had  seen.  An  old  tramp  had  come  in  the  back  way  and 
gone  into  our  barn.  Father  listened  to  our  tale  of  dis- 
covery and  said,  "Never  mind,  he  won't  do  us  any 
harm  and  likely  the  poor  man  will  get  a  good  rest.  He 
has  no  doubt  travelled  a  long  way  in  the  wann  heat  of 
today,  and  needs  a  rest.  We  won't  disturb  him."  We 
thought  of  course  this  was  all  right  and  father  had 
used  good  judgement  in  his  decision  to  let  the  man 
sleep  in  the  bam. 

That  night  sister  and  I  did  not  forget  to  ask  God 
in  our  prayer  to  be  good  to  this  old  tramp  in  our  bam. 
Next  morning  Father  was  up  early  and  out  to  the 
barn.  We  heard  him,  and  got  out  of  bed  to  watch 
and  see  if  Father  would  be  safe  with  that  old  tramp 
in  our  bam.    But  he  wasn't  a  bit  afraid,  and  as  we 
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looked  out  of  the  window  so  early  in  the  morning,  to 
our  surprise,  Father  and  the  old  tramp  were  having  a 
morning  chat.  And  soon  Father  came  in,  by  this  time 
breakfast  was  being  got  ready,  and  we  dressed  quickly 
and  bounced  dowTi  into  the  kitchen  with  eyes  and 
ears  open  to  hear  about  that  old  tramp  that  slept  in 
our  barn. 

Father  said,  "I  talked  with  him.  He  seemed  to  be 
a  sort  of  respectable  fellow,  sober,  and  I  believe  honest, 
but  one  of  those  unfortunate  fellows  who  loves  to 
wander  about." 

Tells/  me  he  was  bom  in  Brockville,  Ontano ;  has 
a  sister  there  that  he  stays  with  during  the  winter 
months,  and  is  a  shoemaker  like  myself,  but  why  he 
lives  his  life  on  the  road,  I  cannot  make  out.  However, 
I  told  him,  if  he  came  this  way  again  to  help  himself 
to  a  bed  in  the  barn.  We  shoemakers  should  be  good 
to  each  other." 

Next  year  this  old  tramp  came  again,  and  this  time 
he  seemed  right  at  home,  and  he  and  father  became 
quite  friendly  for  father  gave  him  a  job  in  his  shoe- 
shop  for  a  day,  and  our  tramp,  as  we  called  him,  after 
earning  a  small  sum,  started  on  again,  to  travel  the 
roads. 

As  years  went  on,  we  found  out  more  about  our 
mystery  man  "The  Tramp,"  because  we  used  to  call 
him  in  and  give  him  his  breakfast.  He  said  he  used 
to  work,  when  a  young  man,  on  the  shoe  bench,  and 
when  work  was  slack  he  used  to  go  to  the  lumber  camp 
in  the  winter,  and  that  he  once  had  a  sweetheart.  He 
told  Father  how  they  had  so  dearly  loved  each  other 
and  were  working  and  planning  and  saving  to  be  mar- 
ried. The  day  was  set,  but  alas  said  he  that  sweet- 
heart of  mine  took  sick  with  what  the  doctors  in  those 
days  called  congestion  of  the  lungs,  but  today  is  called 
pneumonia,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  told  how  he  had 
followed  this  sweetheart  to  the  grave. 

Since  then  he  had  wandered  about  God's  green 
earth,  and  how  he  was  so  much  happier  on  the  high- 
ways and  byways,  than  he  could  be  when  at  home  in 
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the  town  of  his  birthplace,  and  only  returned  there  to 
go  out  to  the  grave  where  the  body  of  his  sweetheart 
lay. 

So  as  years  went  by,  we  missed  our  friend  the  tramp 
that  slept  in  our  barn.  No  doubt  he  had  gone  to  a 
better  place  and  would  there  join  his  sweetheart 
again  in  that  glorious  life  hereafter,  where  we  all  hope 
to  meet;  ps  our  tramp  and  his  sweetheart  have  met 
again  never  to  part,  never  to  taste  death  again.  For 
God  tells  us  death  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  victory, 
and  it  no  doubt  was  so  in  the  above  story  of  the  tramp 
in  our  barn. 
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DO  THE  DEPARTED  SUFFER  IN  DEATH? 

The  Holy  Book  Tells  Us. 

The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  Hand  of  God, 
and  no  torment  shall  touch  them. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  foolish  they  seemed  to  die, 
and  their  departure  was  accounted  for  their  hurt. 

And  their  going  from  us,  was  taken  to  be  their  ruin, 
but  they  are  at  peace. 

Therefore  shall  they  receive  a  glorious  kingdom, 
and  a  crown  of  beauty  from  the  Lord's  hand. 
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